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THE  SHIFTING  SANDS  OF  SOCIALISM 

By  Sir  R.  Mitchell  Banks,  M.P. 

In  a  recent  article  on  “The  Bedrock  of  the  Tory  Faith” 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  losing 
some  prominent  members.  Some  have  apparently  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  difference  between  the  Liberal  principles  in 
which  they  were  bred  and  the  principles  upon  which 
modern  Conservatism  proceeds  is  not  serious  enough  to 
prevent  their  adhering  to  the  one  Party  v/hich  stands 
solidly  for  the  Empire  and  the  Constitution.  Others, 
such  as  Kenworthy  and  Wedgwood  Benn,  have  joined  the 
Socialists,  with  whom  they  have  long  had  a  temperamental 
affinity.  Even  the  residue  of  Liberals  are  really  divided, 
and  probably  only  Free  Trade  and  the  “Nonconformist 
conscience  ”  (or  what  is  left  of  it)  bind  them  loosely 
together.  Socialism,  I  repeat,  is  our  enemy,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  becoming  more  formidable  every  year.  I 
reflect  that  when  I  was  born  there  were  three  Labour 
Members  in  the  House,  MacDonald,  Burt,  and  Broad- 
hurst,  returned  as  Liberals.  When  I  first  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics  (1906)  fifty-four  “  Labour  Members  ” 
(including  sixteen  miners’  Members)  were  returned.  In 
1923  no  less  than  19 1  took  their  seats,  and  these  were  then 
Socialists  to  a  man. 

Perhaps  even  more  impressive  than  this  increase  in 
Parliamentary  representation  is  the  growth  in  the  Socialist 
vote.  Consider  some  figures  : — 


Year. 

Votes  polled  by  Socialists. 

1910 

. .  . .  . .  370,802 

1918 

2,244,000 

1922 

. .  4,236,000 

1923  •  • 

. .  4,348,000 

1924  . . 

.  5.551.000 

VOL.  CXXV.  N.S. 

G 
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The  Conservative  poll  in  1924  was  7,385,927;  but  in 
1922  was  5,383,896,  less,  it  will  be  noted,  than  the  Socialist 
vote  in  1924,  though  it  gave  us  a  clear  majority  in  the 
House. 

I  have  no  similar  figures  referring  to  municipal  elections, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  growth  of  Socialism 
would  be  equally  conspicuous,  possibly  more  striking,  in 
that  sphere.  The  whole  of  the  trade  union  machinery 
and  the  Co-operative  movement  have  been  captured  by 
the  Socialists;  and  the  Civil  Services,  elementary  schools, 
yes,  even  public  schools  and  old  universities,  are  largely 
permeated  with  Socialism  to-day. 

How  long  will  it  be,  then,  before  all  the  Parliamentary, 
municipal,  departmental,  and  industrial  institutions  of 
this  country  are  completely  controlled  by  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  this  doctrine  ?  Obviously  it  can  only  be  a  very  short 
time  unless  this  advance  receives  a  sudden  check,  of  which, 
I  own,  I  can  see  no  signs  whatever. 

Looking  backwards  over  a  period  of  rather  more  than 
a  century  it  will  be  observed  that  the  political  force  of  the 
movement  has  always  surged  forward  in  times  of  such  in¬ 
dustrial  depression  as  we  are  now  suffering  from,  and 
after  the  suppression  of  an  industrial  upheaval  such  as 
that  of  1926.  The  conditions  prevailing  to-day  are,  in 
fact,  those  which  have  always  been  favourable  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  this  heresy,  and  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  further  development  means  victory  for  it  and — 
power.  Melancholy  as  these  opinions  may  appear,  I  feel 
bound  to  state  them,  for  the  gravest  danger  of  all  is  the 
failure  of  comfortable  people  to  recognise  that  the  danger 
exists,  imminent,  fraught  with  incalculable  consequences. 
These  people  must  grasp  the  fact  that  a  few  short  years 
may  witness  the  annihilation  of  everything  that  in  their 
view  makes  life  worth  living,  the  disappearance  of  Britain 
as  a  great  economic  power  in  the  world,  and  the  disruption 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Why  do  I  regard  the  menace  as  so  terrible?  Partly 
because  of  what  Socialism  is,  perhaps  even  more  because 
of  what  Socialists  are. 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  from  any  two 
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Socialists  precisely  the  same  definition  of  their  creed. 
Even  the  same  Socialist  keeps  different  definitions  for 
different  audiences — that  which  he  will  give,  for  example, 
in  a  debate  at  the  Oxford  Union  will  not  be  at  all  like 
the  one  he  employs  for  an  open-air  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
rades  in  a  mining  village.  Yet  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  fundamental  formula  upon  which  most 
Socialists  would  agree  in  principle.  As  long  ago  as  1890 
Lane,  the  Australian,  expressed  it  thus : — 

The  effect  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  of  the  conduct  by  the  State  authority  of  all  production 
and  all  exchange,  would  simply  be  to  enable  us  to  produce  for  use  instead 
of  for  profit. 

Mr.  Snowden  {Socialism  and  Syndicalism)  wrote  about 
fifteen  years  ago  that  the  following  statement  would  be 
“accepted  by  all  Socialists  as  a  reasonable  definition  of 
their  aims  : — 

The  object  is  to  replace  the  system  of  private  capital  ...  by  a  system 
of  collective  capital,  e.g.,  by  a  method  of  production  which  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  unified  (social  or  collective)  organisation  of  national  labour  on  the 
basis  of  collective  or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  by 
all  members  of  society.  This  collective  method  of  production  would 
remove  the  present  competitive  system  by  placing  under  official  adminis¬ 
tration  such  departments  of  production  as  can  be  managed  collectively, 
as  well  as  the  distribution  among  all  of  the  common  produce  of  all, 
according  to  the  amount  and  social  utility  of  the  productive  labour  of 
each. 

This  is  very  verbose,  but  hardly  takes  us  much  farther : 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  quotation  from  a  German,  Dr.  Schaffle,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  sentence  seems  to  imply 
that  incomes  will  be  unequal  and  graduated  according  to  a 
scale  of  merits  which  it  will  be  incredibly  difficult  to  assess. 
In  the  latest  statement  of  the  Socialist  case  {The  Intelli¬ 
gent  IVoman^s  Guide  to  Socialism)  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  con¬ 
cedes  that  Socialism  will  not  achieve  its  purpose  unless  it 
results  in  equality  of  income,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  he  is 
much  more  closely  in  touch  with  reality  on  this  point  than 
anybody  else  in  the  movement.  Philip  Snowden’s  own 
clearest  contribution  runs  as  follows  : — 

Socialism  is  a;  system  of  industrial  and  social  organisation,  where  the 
common  needs  of  individuals  will  be  supplied  by  the  organised  co-opera- 
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tive  efforts  of  society,  instead  of  the  present  competitive  system,  where 
such  needs  are,  in  the  main,  supplied  by  individuals  competing  to  supply 
them  from  the  motive  of  individual  profit.  The  Socialist  organisation 
involves  the  collective  ownership  of  the  productive  and  distributive 
capital  employed  in  the  socialised  businesses.  The  method  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  socialised  concerns  will  be  hy  the  ablest  and  best  qualified  men, 
under  the  democratic  direction  of  the  community. 

Obvious  questions  arising  upon  this  are  : — 

(1)  How  will  the  ablest  men  be  selected.^ 

(2)  Will  their  special  abilities  command  commensurate 
emoluments  ? 

(3)  Will  not  the  “  democratic  direction  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ”  really  mean  that  the  plans  of  the  specialist  will 
be  continually  upset  and  frustrated  by  the  interference  of 
the  ignorant? 

I  venture  to  include  one  more  definition  culled  from 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  : — 

“  Socialism  is  not  a  system,  but  a  conception  of  society.”  [This  sen¬ 
tence,  by  the  way,  seems  in  flat  contradiction  both  with  Snowden’s  and 
with  what  follows] : — "  Its  two  fundamental  ideas  are  (i)  the  substitu¬ 
tion,  as  the  motive  for  the  fulfilment  of  function,  of  public  service  for 
profit-making ;  and  (2)  the  allocation  of  the  differential  surpluses  that  we 
call  rent  and  interest,  not  to  private  gain,  but  to  the  common  good. 
The  instruments  for  the  gradual  social  transformation  thus  involved  are 
(i)  collective  ownership,  (2)  collective  regulation,  (3)  collective  taxation, 
(4)  collective  provision — ^the  whole  under  the  direction  of  democracy, 
industrial  and  political.” 

We  notice  here  the  word  “  gradual,”  now  popularly 
associated  with  Sidney  Webb  in  consequence  of  his  coining 
the  exquisite  phrase  “  inevitability  of  gradualness  ” — the 
greatest  merit  of  which  is  that,  like  some  other  famous 
formulae,  it  has  equal  virtue  w^hen  read  backwards.  And 
it  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Maxton  is  a  difference  of  tempo  and 
rendering  alone.  One  is  Adagio  maestoso,  the  other 
presto  and  con  fuoco,  but  they  are  both  playing  the  same 
tune,  as  they  both  sit  in  the  same  orchestra.  Is  that  tune  a 
melody  which  will  make  men  and  women  move  sweetly  and 
harmoniously  through  the  mazes  of  social  and  industrial 
life,  or  is  it  a  danse  macabre  to  be  performed  over  the 
grave  of  our  national  efficiency  and  success  ?  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  no  detailed  effective  examination  of  this 
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economic  theory  can  possibly  be  attempted  within  the 
limits  of  an  article.  There  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  only  specialists  can 
hope  to  master  it.  But  the  ordinary  Englishman  must,  I 
suggest,  begin  by  grasping  the  following  facts : — 

(1)  The  economic  aspect  of  politics  is  99  per  cent,  of 
politics  to-day. 

(2)  In  the  economic  sphere  this  question  utterly  over¬ 
shadows  all  others. 

(3)  Within  the  next  year  or  two  the  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  what  has  up  to  now  been  a  theory 
shall  be  put  in  practice. 

(4)  It  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  folly  to  approach  such 
a  decision  without  conscientious  study  and  reflection. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  light-hearted  confidence  of  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  stability  and  continuity  of  our  existing 
social  and  economic  structure.  He  is  sitting  in  a  familiar 
and  solidly  furnished  dining-room,  supping  and  chatting, 
and  making  plans,  surrounded  by  comfortable  friends  and 
attended  by  respectful  servants,  and  the  cellar  beneath  him 
is  literally  stuffed  with  infernal  machines  all  ticking  away 
the  seconds  and  minutes  to  the  hour  of  the  explosion. 
Meanwhile  he  passes  the  port  and  says,  “  Socialism’s  all 
rot.” 

All  I  can  do  is  to  indicate  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
essential  promts  in  the  Socialist  case,  and  offer  some  com¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  which  everybody  must  examine  and 
verify  for  himself,  and  I  apologise  for  traversing  more  or 
less  familiar  ground. 

(a)  The  need  for  Socialism  is  based  on  the  ground  that 
Capitalism  has  failed  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  life 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  is  demonstrably  contrary 
to  the  facts.  While  Capitalism  has  not  succeeded  in  wholly 
abolishing  poverty  or  in  providing  regular,  assured  employ¬ 
ment  for  everybody  at  all  times,  it  has,  in  fact,  provided 
during  the  last  150  years  an  enormously  increased  standard 
of  comfort  for  a  population  which  has  multiplied  with 
astounding  rapidity;  it  has  given  an  average  real  income 
about  four  times  as  great  as  in  1830,  diminished  the 
severity  of  toil  and  the  daily  duration  of  toil,  found 
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colossal  annual  sums  for  the  assistance  of  children,  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  unemployed,  and  utterly  shattered 
and  swept  away  the  assumptions  such  as  the  fantastic 
“law  of  increasing  misery”  upon  which  the  doctrines  of 
Karl  Marx  were  founded.  Its  achievements,  it  may  be 
remarked,  have  been  most  striking  in  those  countries  where 
Socialists  have  had  least  influence. 

{b)  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove,  or  even 
to  suggest,  that  Socialism,  as  already  defined,  will  make 
good  its  pretensions  and  abolish  those  evils  which 
admittedly  still  exist  under  the  system  it  proposes  to 
supersede.  Various  small  communities  have  from  time  to 
time  experimented  with  Socialism  in  practice,  and  not  one 
success  has  been  recorded.  The  only  attempt  on  a  large 
scale  has  been  witnessed  in  Russia.  There  you  may  see 
Socialism  of  the  Marxian  type  in  being,  and  it  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  failure.  Poverty,  unemployment,  waste, 
disease,  inefficiency,  and  famine  are  rife;  individual  liberty 
and  justice  have  simply  ceased  to  exist;  and  wherever  you 
discern  a  ray  of  light  it  is  produced  by  a  resumption  of 
capitalist  methods. 

Search  the  world  over  for  experiments  in  “collective 
ownership  ”  and  “  collective  management,”  by  the  State  or 
the  municipality.  Such  experiments,  it  wdll  be  found,  are 
limited  to  concerns  which  are  in  the  nature  of  services  and 
monopolies  not  exposed  to  keen,  if  to  any,  competition,  not 
truly  industrial  or  productive  in  character,  and  obviously 
most  easy  to  conduct  on  Socialised  lines — posts,  telegraphs, 
railways,  shipping,  mines,  gas,  electricity,  and  so  on. 
Socialists  point  triumphantly  to  some  measure  of  success 
in  this  very  favourable  field;  the  numerous  failures  they 
naturally  suppress.  But  it  is  absolutely  safe  to  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  unfavourable  to  their  claims. 

{c)  Even  if  their  first  proposition,  that  Capitalism  has 
failed,  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  and  even  if  their  claim 
to  have  a  superior  alternative  were  supported  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  our  disposal,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  still  be 
plainly  perilous  to  entrust  them  with  power  until  they  have 
come  to  some  measure  of  agreement  upon  the  practical 
methods  by  which  their  objects  are  to  be  attained.  When  it 
comes  to  practice  their  minds,  to  use  a  forcible  phrase  of 
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Kipling’s,  are  simply  a  “  turbid  chaos.”  The  milder 
variety  proposes  to  buy  out  the  dispossessed  private 
interests;  the  more  extreme  school  advocates  immediate 
and  ruthless  confiscation ;  the  “  trimmers  ”  idiotically  sup¬ 
pose  that  “  a  policy  of  taxation  ”  provides  a  via  media  (as 
though  slow  poison  were  a  more  righteous  method  of 
destruction  than  the  stiletto  !),  and  apparently  see  no  moral 
or  practical  distinction  between  taking  a  few  shillings  out 
of  every  pound  a  man  receives  from  his  labour  or  invest¬ 
ments  and  taking  the  whole  lot. 

{d)  But  let  us  assume  that  by  way  of  compensation,  con¬ 
fiscation,  or  the  feine  forte  et  dure  of  crushing  taxes,  the 
banker,  the  shipowner,  the  cotton-spinner,  the  motor  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  bootmaker,  the  hatter,  and  the  cash  chemist 
have  been  obliterated.  And  this  we  must  perforce  assume, 
for  no  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  definitions  of 
Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Webb  and  the  many  similar  defini¬ 
tions.  Is  all  the  colossal  and  intricate  machinery  of 
modern  business,  productive  and  distributive,  to  be  not 
only  owned  by  the  State,  but  conducted  by  State  Depart¬ 
ments — the  millinery  department,  the  gramophone  depart¬ 
ment,  the  leather  goods  department,  and  so  forth  ? 

Here  your  Socialist  generally  becomes  impatient,  and 
denies  that  he  means  any  such  thing.  Very  well,  then, 
he  must  revise  and  limit  the  definitions  which  have  so  long 
formed  his  “  Credo.”  Is  it  only  the  “  collective  owner¬ 
ship  ”  and  “  democratic  direction  ”  of  a  few  selected 
services — mines,  perhaps,  and  railways — at  which  he  aims  ? 
There  is  no  resting-place  for  him  there,  and  he  knows  it? 
And  he  also  knows  that  State  Socialism,  under  which  all 
power  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  administer¬ 
ing  the  various  industries,  would  be  nothing  short  of 
slavery,  involving,  as  the  Bolsheviks  admitted,  industrial 
conscription  and  the  enforcement  upon  the  individual  of 
those  tasks  for  which  in  each  case  the  department  thinks 
him  suitable.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  in  his  book.  The 
Great  State,  endeavours  to  avoid  the  unpalatable  conse¬ 
quences  by  the  following  ingenious  device  : — 

The  Greart  State  will  regard  it  as  a  thing  impossible  to  condemn  a  man 
to  be  a  coal  miner  for  life.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Great  State, 
if  it  uses  coal,  will  conserve  it,  so  that  coal  mining  will  be  reduced  to  a 
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minimum.  That  minimum  will  be  performed  not  by  a  definite  few  for 
life,  but  by  all  able-bodied  men  for  a  year  or  two.  Mining  is  much  more 
dangerous  tlian  soldiering,  and  calls  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  conscription.  The  mining  conscript  will  go  to  his  term  of  service  as 
a  matter  of  duty  and  with  pride. 

After  which  he  will  presumably  have  to  do  a  year  or  so 
as  a  sailor,  a  barrister,  a  violinist,  an  engine-driver,  and 
a  scavenger — for  why  stop  at  mining?  A  very  high  pitch 
of  efficiency  will  obviously  be  reached  by  this  method! 
Plainly  the  worker  will  be  just  as  much  a  wage-slave” 
under  this  system  as  under  Capitalism,  and  plainly  the 
consumer  will  have  to  take  the  hats,  pictures,  pianos,  motor 
cars  and  fountain  pens  which  the  Departments  produce; 
and  why  should  they  exert  themselves  to  study  and  fore¬ 
stall  his  tastes  and  run  the  risks  involved  in  doing  so? 

{e)  But,  in  fact,  real  State  Socialism,  or  Collectivism, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  already  rejected  by  most 
modern  exponents  in  this  country. 

The  Syndicalists,  a  product  of  France,  reacting  vio¬ 
lently  from  the  tyranny  inherent  in  State  Socialism,  have 
proposed  that  the  w^orks  engaged  in  each  industry  shall 
dispossess  the  existing  capitalists,  appropriate  the  factory 
or  shop,  and  then,  as  sole  owners  and  controllers,  run  the 
business,  presumably  appointing  managers  responsible  to 
themselves  alone  for  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs.  They 
would  fix  their  own  hours,  and  wages,  and  prices,  and  out¬ 
put,  and  would,  of  course,  exploit  in  their  own  interests 
the  other  syndicalised  industries,  between  whom  the  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  ground  to  powder.  Since  producers  and 
consumers,  in  the  mass,  are  after  all  the  same  people. 
Syndicalism  would  be  a  form  of  suicide,,  unless  some 
central  authority  were  to  regulate  the  social  and  economic 
relations  of  the  different  syndicates,  in  which  case  we  are 
brought  back,  in  effect,  to  Collectivism.  Hardly  any 
Socialist  of  repute  in  Britain  has  been  found  to  put  forward 
a  reasoned  plea  for  Syndicalism  in  this,  its  simple  and 
original  form,  because,  I  suppose,  it  is  so  patently  un¬ 
reasonable.  Since  no  “  syndicalised  ”  industry  would  have 
a  chance  in  competition  with  private  undertakings,  the 
latter  would  clearly  have  to  be  prohibited,  or  the  system 
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would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  field  of  industry. 
The  originators  of  this  sublime  tomfoolery,  probably 
seeing  no  chance  of  converting  anybody  but  the  inmates 
of  asylums,  have  always  proposed  to  enforce  their  will  by 
the  instrument  of  the  General  Strike.  That  fact  alone 
should  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  essential  insanity ;  it 
is  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
committing  suicide  again. 

(/)  The  latest  effort  to  escape  from  the  “  gradual  inevit¬ 
ability”  of  State  Socialism  is  a  cross  between  that  and 
Syndicalism,  known  as  Guild  Socialism,  of  which  our 
leading  British  expositor  is  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  No 
capitalist  has  harsher  things  to  say  of  State  Socialism  than 
he  has.  For  example  {Self  Government  in  Industry)'. — 

The  Collectivist  State  would  only  make  his  (the  worker’s)  position 
better  by  securing  him  a  better  wage,  even  if  we  assume  that  Collectivism 
can  ever  acquire  the  driving  power  to  put  its  ideas  into  practice  ;  in  other 
respects  it  would  leave  the  worker  essentially  as  he  is  now — a  wage-slave 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  master  imposed  on  him  from  without  .  .  .  The 
postal  workers  are  no  more  free  while  the  Post  Oflhce  is  managed  by  a 
State  Department  than  trade  unionists  would  be  free  if  their  executive 
committees  were  appointed  by  H.M.  Minister  of  Labour. 

But  perhaps  his  description  of  it  in  the  phrase  a  “  dull 
dog  ”  is  as  scathing  an  epigram  as  any  yet  coined.  What 
he  fails  to  see  is  the  appalling  dullness  of  his  own  animal. 
He  borrows  from  Collectivism  the  principle  of  State 
ownership;  he  borrows  from  Syndicalism  the  principle  of 
industrial  control  and  management  by  those  engaged  in 
the  industry,  and  he  evolves,  in  order  to  preserve  a  balance 
between  producers,  consumers  and  the  State,  a  marvellous 
machine  of  committees,  congresses,  delegate  meetings 
and  councils  which  would,  I  am  convinced,  make  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  business  about  as  expeditious  as  the  motions  of 
an  intoxicated  centipede  trying  to  work  out  the  steps  of  a 
tango  by  an  algebraical  formula. 

(^)  Finally  let  us  consider  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Bernard  Shaw’s  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  :  — 

Q 

We  are  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  practical  Socialism  must  proceed  by  the 
Government  nationalising  our  industries  one  at  a  time  by  a  series  of  pro¬ 
perly  compensated  expropriations,  after  an  elaborate  preparation  for 
their  administration  by  a  body  of  civil  servants  who  will  consist  largely 
of  the  old  employees,  but  who  will  be  controUed  and  financed  by  Govern- 
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merit  departments  manned  by  public  servants  very  superior  in  average 
ability,  training,  and  social  dignity  to  the  commercial  profiteers  and 
financial  gamblers  who  now  have  all  our  livelihoods  at  their  mercy. 

Now  it  is  true  that  you  can  remove  a  great  number  of 
a  man’s  organs  “  one  at  a  time  ”  by  a  series  of  surgical 
“expropriations.”  If  you  were  to  take  them  all  out  at 
once  the  shock  would  kill,  but  not  so  if  your  operations 
are  spread  over  a  period  of  years.  If,  however,  you  begin 
by  removing  his  heart,  your  subsequent  arrangements 
become  nugatory.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  after¬ 
wards  propose  to  proceed  with  Webbo-Shavian  “gradual¬ 
ness  ”  or  with  Maxtonian  velocity.  The  subject  is  defunct. 

Now  credit  is  the  heart  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
the  latest  fashion  for  nationalising  is  to  select  the  bank¬ 
ing  business,  on  which  credit  so  largely  depends. 
“  These,”  says  Comrade  Mosley,  in  another  metaphor, 
are  “  the  key-fortress  of  Capitalism :  get  possession  of 
these  and  we  have  them  at  our  mercy.”  Quite  so :  begin 
by  removing  the  patient’s  heart. 

The  great  question,  then,  “  How  do  you  mean  to  run 
your  industries  when  you  have  dispossessed  their  present 
proprietors  ?  ”  is  answered  by  a  chorus  of  hideously  dis¬ 
cordant  voices,  giving  irreconcilable  replies,  and  abusing 
one  another. 

One  plain  fact  is  on  record  of  great  significance  as  an 
indication  of  what  would  really  happen.  In  May,  1924,  a 
Socialist  Member  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  Bill,  drafted,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Henry  Slesser,  for  which 
every  m’ember  of  that  party,  including  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  voted.  And  no  wonder,  with 
fifty  Members  from  mining  constituencies  in  the  party! 
Its  principal  provisions  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  : — 

(i)  The  entire  conduct  of  the  coal  trade,  winning,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  selling,  importing  and  exporting,  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  Mining  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  and  consisting  of  twenty  paid  members, 
ten  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  i.e.y  by  the  Minister  (at 
that  time  a  Socialist  himself),  the  other  ten  by  the  Miners’ 
Federation. 
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(ii)  Right  to  strike,  without  risk  of  “victimisation,” 
carefully  preserved. 

(iii)  Coal  to  be  appropriated  without  compensation  to 
royalty  owners. 

(iv)  Mines  to  be  bought — price  to  be  one  year's  output 
(on  average  of  five  years  before  the  War)  at  lo^.  per  ton 
— a  derisory  sum. 

(v)  Nobody  but  the  Mining  Council  to  sell,  import  or 
export  coal. 

(vi)  Mining  Council  (remember  its  constitution)  to  fix 
the  miners’  wages  and  selling  price  of  all  coal. 

(vii)  A  Consumers’  Council  to  be  organised,  with  the 
right  to  advise  the  Mining  Council. 

(viii)  All  expenditure  under  the  Act  (including  wages 
as  fixed  above)  to  be  “  payable  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament.” 

The  taxpayers,  of  course,  would  be  the  owners;  the  tax¬ 
payers  would  pay  the  expenses;  the  taxpayers  would 
receive  the  profits. 

Now  consider  the  state  of  the  mining  industry :  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  under  this  Bill  it  would  be  in  the  entire 
control  of  the  Miners’  Federation;  remember  that  the 
Miners’  Federation  was  then  (if  not  now)  dominated  by 
Mr.  Cook — and  then  imagine  what  profits  would  be  likely 
to  accrue.  And  reflect  that  here  we  have  a  sample — a 
tangible,  concrete  proposal,  embodied  in  a  Bill  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  entire  Socialist  Party  (then  in  office)  in 
1924;  not  an  academic  essay  or  platform  exposition.  I 
have,  to  sum  up,  pointed  out  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Socialist  case — the  failure  of  Capitalism — is  rotten;  that 
Socialists  cannot  base  their  claims  for  collective  owner¬ 
ship  on  any  volume  of  successful  experience ;  that  they  are 
in  utter  disagreement  about  the  practical  methods  of  socialis¬ 
ing  or  conducting  socialised  industry ;  that  the  only  actual 
Parliamentary  sample  is  neither  Collectivism,  Syndicalism 
nor  Guild  Socialism,  but  an  inchoate,  opportunist,  make¬ 
shift,  meaning,  in  reality,  a  surrender  to  the  political 
influence  of  a  trade  union — the  Miners’  Federation — from 
which  we  may  well  predict  the  actual  drift  of  Socialist 
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legislation  when  the  requisite  majority  in  Parliament  is 
secured. 

But  more  extraordinary  than  all  this  is  their  failure  to 
agree  about  the  ultimate  aim — the  removal  of  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  abolition 
of  poverty,  with  all  that  that  entails.  Poverty  and  wealth,  of 
course,  are  relative,  not  absolute,  terms  :  if  Smith  has  more 
than  I  have  I  am  poor  compared  with  him,  and  he  is  rich 
compared  with  me.  All  the  vitality  of  the  movement 
springs  from  the  appeal  against  the  injustice  with  which 
wealth  is  distributed.  Then  what  of  its  redistribution  ?  Is 
it  credible  that  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  about 
that.^  Equality  of  income  or  inequality?  Not  even  on 
this  do  they  agree.  The  dilemma  is,  of  course,  fatal. 
“  Equality  !  ”  cries  Bernard  Shaw.  Well,  so  be  it :  the 
man  who  writes  Man  and  Superman  and  St.  Joan  is  to 
receive  equal  emoluments  with  the  man  who  writes  captions 
for  a  third-rate  film;  the  surgeon  with  skill,  nerve,  patience, 
and  an  inspired  faculty  for  diagnosis  is  to  get  as  much  as 
the  masseur  who  attends  his  patients  and  the  man  who 
ushers  them  into  his  consulting  room — not  a  penny  more; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  usher  of  the  court  will  draw 
precisely  the  same  salary.  Granted  that  it  is  folly  to  pay 
a  dancing  girl  or^a  buffoon  as  much  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  which  nowadays  in  our  foolishness  we  often  volun¬ 
tarily  do,  what’s  the  use  of  making  such  foolishness 
regular,  universal,  and  compulsory?  How  do  we  better 
ourselves?  But  if  inequality  is  at  the  end  of  it  all?  Why 
the  old  cry  goes  up,  “  I  work  harder  than  he  does  and  get 
a  penny  where  he  gets  a  pound  !  What  good  has  Socialism 
done  meV  I  agree,  as  I  have  said,  with  Bernard  Shaw, 
that  social  and  financial  equality,  rigidly  enforced,  must 
be  the  ultimate  aim  of  Socialism,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  nature  of  man  will  ever  become  so  divine  as  to  accept 
it  voluntarily,  or  so  degraded  as  to  suffer  it  by  compulsion. 
I  have  not,  I  know,  dealt  with  its  proposals  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  export  trade  in  competition  with  countries 
still  blind  to  its  blessings,  and  the  efficient  marketing  of 
our  products  because  there  are  no  proposals,  and 
Socialists  have  never  considered  the  difficulties  seriously. 
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False  foundations,  unjustified  claims,  disputed  and  con¬ 
tradictory  formulae,  an  end  not  clearly  discerned,  but  either 
such  as  to  repel  humanity  or  disappoint  it — these  are  the 
main  characteristics  of  modern  Socialism.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  it  probably  commands  more  support 
amongst  the  voters  than  ever,  its  hierarchs,  I  verily  believe, 
are  losing  faith  in  it.  The  reason  is  this,  the  hierarchs 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  economic  difficulties.  Well 
may  Snowden  write  in  the  Daily  Herald,  October  loth, 
1928 :  “  The  Socialist  movement  has  now  reached  a  stage 
where  phrases  and  formulae  need  to  be  more  clearly  and 
precisely  defined.  .  .  .  The  old  formula,  ‘  The  national¬ 
isation  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  ex¬ 
change  ’  was  all  right  when  Socialism  was  not  an  immediate 
practical  issue,  but  it  won’t  do  to-day.”  The  voter  merely 
thinks,  and  is  merely  told,  that  he  is  poor  because  others 
are  rich  ;  that  Socialism  will  put  the  “  boss  ”  under  his  feet : 
that  slums,  poverty,  unemployment  will  disappear  as 
though  by  magic.  Never  once  have  I  heard  anything  but 
these  crude  appeals  from  a  Socialist  platform;  never  once 
have  I  heard  the  Socialist  orator  approach  the  economic 
details  of  his  case.  Serious  economics,  in  fact,  are  the  last 
thing  he  speaks  of.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  second 
ground  for  imploring  people  to  realise  the  danger — I  fear 
it  because  of  what  Socialists  are.  That  aspect  I  must  treat 
in  another  chapter. 


{To  be  continued.) 


MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

By  William  Harbutt  Dawson 

When  Disraeli  the  novelist  made  one  of  his  characters 
say  “  With  words  we  govern  men  ”  he  spoke  as  a  budding 
politician,  and  not  necessarily  as  a  cynic.  The  year  in 
which  Contanni  Fleming  appeared  was  that  of  his  first 
attempt  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Since  that  time 
words  have  played  an  increasingly  potent  part  in  the  art 
of  government,  and  the  present  age  is  emphatically  an  age 
of  party  shibboleths  and  slogans.  One  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  of  the  catch-cries  which  did  such  good  service  in 
whipping  up  enthusiasm  early  in  the  War  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  War  would  “  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 
And  democracy  everywhere,  with  gorges  ever  avid  for 
blarney  and  bunkum,  swallowed  that  draught,  believing  in 
its  efficacy.  Yet  it  is  a  sobering  reflection  that  the  world 
as  we  see  it  to-day  is  not  more,  but  a  good  deal  less,  safe 
for  democracy  than  fifteen  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 

Future  historians,  like  those  of  the  present,  may  differ 
in  their  distribution  of  responsibility  for  the  lighting  of 
the  fuse  which  produced  the  explosion  of  August,  1914, 
but  they  will  not  fail  to  record  the  fact  that  the  powder 
train  had  been  laid  long  before.  The  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  despatches,  conversations,  and  negotiations 
which  passed  between  certain  Continental  Foreign 
Ministries  and  Chancelleries  during  the  preceding  decade 
justifies  the  assumption  that  even  without  the  crime  of 
Serajevo  and  the  political  complications  to  which  it  gave 
rise  the  War  could  not  have  been  postponed  much  longer. 
A  short  time  before  that  crime  horrified  the  world  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  British  officer  (my  informant),  meeting  a  leading 
French  statesman  in  Paris,  was  staggered  by  his 
remark,  “  There  is  going  to  be  a  war  this  year  or  next. 
Are  you  ready  to  fight  ?  ”  He  added  that  a  war  “  would 
clear  the  air,  relieve  the  pressure  of  armaments,  and  be 
good  for  humanity.”  With  admirable  tact  the  officer 
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rejoined,  “  Thank  God  I  am  not  a  politician,  so  it  is  not 
my  duty  to  answer  your  question.” 

It  is  true  that  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments  was 
alone  forcing  the  greater  Continental  Powers  to  face  war 
seriously  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby  relief  and 
respite.  But  more  immediately  dangerous,  as  we  can  now 
see,  was  the  secret  diplomacy  which — in  France  and  Russia 
deliberately  and  purposefully,  in  our  own  country  uncon¬ 
sciously  and,  as  we  have  a  right  to  maintain,  innocently — 
was  surely  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  convulsion. 

The  dangerous  game  which  had  long  been  played  by 
well-known  French  and  Russian  statesmen  and  diplo¬ 
matists  is  revealed  in  the  Siebert  collection  of  Russian 
despatches,  and  in  other  authoritative  evidences  of  an 
unofficial  character.  Of  the  secret  military  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  British  and  French  Governments 
Parliament  and  the  nation  learned  only  on  August  3rd, 
1914,  when  the  Cabinet  was  pledged  to  common  action 
with  the  other  Entente  Powers;  while  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  complementary  naval  agreement  with  Russia,  which 
was  being  negotiated  right  dowm  to  the  preceding  June, 
we  still  have  to  rely  in  the  main  upon  the  Russian 
despatches  already  named,  though  more  is  known  about 
that  agreement  in  naval  and  private  circles  than  will  ever 
be  revealed  in  official  documents. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  committing  this  country 
to  what  was  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  secret  alliance 
with  France  and  Russia  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  and 
those  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  who  were  fully  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  were  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to 
maintain  the  peace,  however  ill-designed  to  promote  that 
object  their  action  was  to  prove.  Nevertheless,  one  is 
justified  in  casting  great  doubt  upon  the  political  per¬ 
spicacity  that  could  fail  so  completely,  as  we  must  believe, 
to  detect  or  even  suspect  the  malign  manoeuvring  which 
was  going  on  all  the  time  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  with 
a  view  to  ends  distinctly  provocative  and  aggressive. 

It  is  no  longer  a  point  of  capital  importance  how  many 
members  of  the  Government  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  between  the  British 
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and  French  General  Staffs  from  1906  forward,  yet  the 
recent  deaths  of  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet 
of  that  time  may  justify  the  divulgence  of  a  curious 
difference  of  opinion  between  them  on  the  subject.  In 
January,  1920,  the  matter  came  up  incidentally  in  a  con¬ 
versation  which  I  had  with  Lord  Haldane.  A  few  days 
before  he  had  called  on  his  old  colleague  Lord  Morley — 
“  one  of  the  most  agile  minds  I  have  ever  known,”  he  called 
him — and  they  had  discussed  his  own  book.  Before  the 
War,  and  this  is  what  took  place.  Whether  Lord  Haldane 
was  repeating  or  only  paraphrasing  his  own  and  Lord 
Morley’s  words  I  cannot  say,  but  simply  give  the  duologue 
as  it  was  related  to  me. 

Morley  told  me,  “  I  am  going  to  review  the  book,”  and  he  gave  as  the 
reason  his  complaint — Lord  Lorebum,  too,  made  this  a  principal  point  in 
his  book — that  the  Prime  Minister  never  told  his  colleagues  of  the  military 
pourparlers  which  took  place  between  this  country  and  France  after  1905. 

I  disagreed  and  said,  ”  My  dear  friend,  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  what  will  happen.  You  will  go  into  the  witness-box  and  will 
say  that  you  were  never  told  and  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  But 
then  four  witnesses  will  follow  you  and  say  the  opposite — I  myself.  Grey, 
Asquith,  and  (?  ).  You  will  lose  your  case  for  want  of  proof.” 

Ix)rd  Morley  was  still  unconvinced,  and  said,  ”  Now  I’ll  get  my  papers,” 
He  got  a  red  dispatch  box  containing  his  minutes  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee’s  meetings  and  began  to  burrow  amongst  them.  I  took  up  a 
sheet  of  notes,  looked  at  it,  and  then  said,  ”  Here  is  something!  Listen! 

'  Mem. — Sir  H.  Wilson  reported  upon  the  conversations  which  had  taken 
place  on  [date]  with  the  French  General  Staff  ofl&cers  respecting  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  occupy  [a  place  on  the  Channel  coast  was  men¬ 
tioned.]  Mem. — Should  I  have  taken  objection  to  the  course  which  is 
being  taken?  No,  on  the  whole  it  seems  necessary  that  the  negotiations 
should  proceed.’  ” 

Then  I  said,  “What  do  you  say  to  that?  ”  Morley  laughed  as  he 
answered,  "  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  shan’t  write  that  review.” 


The  fact  to  be  emphasised  and  taken  to  heart  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  for  all  time  is  that  but  for  this  secret  diplomacy,  differ¬ 
ing  so  greatly  as  it  did  in  character  and  purpose,  though 
the  same  in  fts  potentiality  of  disaster,  the  War,  humanly 
speaking,  would  not  have  happened  as  and  when  it  did. 
But  secret  diplomacy  is  not  yet  dead — far  from  it.  It  is 
still  active  to-day  in  more  than  one  Continental  country, 
as  is  proved  by  the  known  existence  of  treaties  of  alliance 
the  terms  of  which  are  withheld  from  the  League  of 
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Nations.  Has  it  been  killed  outright,  or  only  scotched, 
here  at  home?  The  editor  of  the  Memorandum  of  Lord 
Morley  on  his  resignation  in  July,  1914,  tells  us  that  after 
the  Agadir  crisis  of  1911,  “when  the  Cabinet  was  not  kept 
informed  of  the  diplomatic  approach  to  war,”  “  Lord 
Morley,  on  discovering  what  had  been  done  and  learning 
of  the  secret  conversations  between  our  naval  and  military 
experts  and  those  of  France,  took  steps  to  rectify  matters, 
and  obtained  from  the  Prime  Minister  a  pledge  that  in 
the  future  no  diplomatic  steps  should  be  taken  which 
might  involve  naval  or  military  commitments  on  behalf  of 
France  without  the  knowledge  and  previous  assent  of  the 
Cabinet.”  Note  that  the  Cabinet  was  still  to  have  the  right 
to  exercise  this  large  and  dangerous  power  “without  the 
knowledge  and  previous  assent”  of  Parliament;  and  pre¬ 
sumably  that  view  is  still  maintained.  Let  the  abortive 
Anglo-French  naval  pact  be  judged  as  leniently  as  charity 
will  allow,  yet  at  least  it  was  a  daring  nibble  at  fruit  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  forbidden  for  the  future. 

International  relations  are  nowadays  so  inextricably 
entangled  that  so  long  as  this  vicious  species  of  diplomacy 
exists  anywhere  it  will  involve  danger  everywhere.  Are 
we  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  danger,  and  sufficiently 
protected  against  it?  And  if  not  should  we  not  do  some¬ 
thing  to  put  our  political  house  in  order  while  there  is  time  ? 
It  is  not  very  cheering  to  remember  that  no  spokesman  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  or  for  that  matter  of  the  Governments 
specially  concerned,  has  as  yet  spoken  publicly  a  single 
word  that  could  imply  that  the  deception  of  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  nation  were  the  victims  from  December, 
1905,  to  August,  1914,  was  wrong  or  even  irregular,  or  that 
it  will  not  be  repeated.  All  may  be  right,  but  those  who, 
conscious  of  responsibility  to  the  future,  wish  that  their 
country  shall  profit  by  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  the 
War,  want  to  be  quite  sure  that  all  is  as  right  as  human 
precaution  can  make  it. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  the  outside  observer  who  sees  most 
of  the  game,  and  the  observer  who  is  outside  political  fac¬ 
tion  may  have  a  clearer  and  surer  eye  for  evils  in  the  body 
politic  than  those  who  are  engrossed  by  the  hurly-burly 
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of  party  life.  At  the  present  time  the  health  and  vigour 
of  English  constitutional  life  are  gravely  menaced  by 
encroachment  from  two  sides — on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
Central  Executive,  ever  seeking  to  magnify  its  powers, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  an  increasingly  powerful  and 
overweening  bureaucracy,  infected  with  the  same  ambi¬ 
tion;  and  hitherto  Parliament  has  met  this  appetite  for 
encroachment  by  feeding  it. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  handful  of  Ministers  could,  on 
their  own  motion,  pledge  the  country  to  indefinite  and 
disastrous  military  liabilities  to  a  foreign  Power.  So,  too, 
it  happened  that  the  mandates,  imposing  on  the  Empire 
military  and  financial  responsibility  for  the  control  of  vast 
alien  territories,  aggregating  some  800,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  over  8,000,000,  were  undertaken 
without  a  preliminary  mandate  from  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  only  invited  to  ratify  the  transactions  when 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  else.  In  late  years  Foreign 
Ministers  have  claimed  the  power  to  give  away  British  terri¬ 
tory,  or  offer  to  do  so,  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
the  right  to  cancel  debts  and  promise  money  grants  without 
first  consulting  the  Chamber  which  had  fought  kings  for 
centuries,  and  decapitated  one,  before  it  had  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  it  believed,  in  asserting  complete  control  over 
national  finance. 

Similarly  some  of  the  administrative  departments  of 
State  have  been  allowed  so  to  enlarge  their  functions  and 
powers  that  they  have  become  for  practical  purposes 
legislative  and  judicial  tribunals,  insomuch  that  judges 
of  the  highest  courts  of  the  land  have  felt  justified  in 
warning  the  nation  of  the  way  in  which  the  bureaucracy  is 
to-day  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  some  of  their 
chartered  civil  liberties. 

Are  such  developments  consistent  with  any  genuine  con¬ 
ception  of  democratic  government?  If  they  are,  where 
may  they  not  lead  us  one  day?  If  they  are  not,  is  it  not 
time  to  call  a  halt  ?  It  would  be  childish  simply  to  blame 
the  Executive  and  the  bureaucracy  for  the  inroads  which 
have  been  made  upon  parliamentary  prerogative.  In  a 
large  degree  the  apathy  and  weakness  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  its  singular  lack  of  independence,  and  its 
growing  disposition  to  put  party  unity  before  the  public 
interest,  are  at  fault.  This  is  not  equally  the  case,  however, 
with  secret  diplomacy,  and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  that  my  remaining  remarks  will  be  directed. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  no  department  of  State  is 
the  claim  to  autonomy  and  freedom  from  parliamentary 
control  advanced  so  boldly  and  carried  to  such  lengths 
as  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  wipe  the 
slate  of  all  recrimination  over  the  past,  but  let  us  first  have 
the  assurance  that  the  past  will  not  repeat  itself.  If,  in  a 
future  which  will  long  be  full  of  danger  and  anxiety,  peace 
and  security  are  to  be  preserved  for  our  country  and 
Empire,  there  must  be  no  more  clandestine  commitments 
to  foreign  Governments,  and  to  this  end  Parliament  must 
assert  a  firmer  hold  upon  treaties  and  international  dealings 
and  relations  of  all  kinds.  Happily  many  members  of 
both  Houses  are  trying  to  do  this  already  as  never  before, 
and  for  their  growing  alertness  they  are  deserving  of  the 
nation’s  gratitude. 

But  more  is  necessary.  In  particular  our  ideas  of  what 
Ministerial  responsibility  implies  need  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
considered  and,  to  use  a  now  favourite  word,  “  ration¬ 
alised.”  The  best  safeguard  would  be  the  formal  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  principle,  as  one  of  constitutional  law,  that 
agreements  made  by  Ministers  without  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  Parliament,  whether  written  or  verbal,  and 
however  loosely  and  vaguely  drawn,  which  could  impose 
upon  the  nation  political  obligations,  whether  in  the  form 
of  military  liabilities  or  not,  should  be  regarded  as  offences 
against  the  State,  and  as  such  carry  penalties. 

The  old  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility  has  been 
whittled  down  to  a  mere  abstraction,  and  nowadays  no  one 
any  longer  mentions  the  once  familiar  phrase.  The 
historical  evolution  of  the  doctrine  deserves  to  be  recalled. 
The  institution  of  a  homogeneous  Ministry  in  the  modern 
sense,  as  a  body  of  members  chosen  from  the  political 
party  (in  both  Houses)  in  command  of  a  majority  in  the 
elected  chamber,  dates  from  the  reign  of  William  HI, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  that  Sovereign’s  Minister,  Robert 
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Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a  statesman  more  sagacious 
than  scrupulous.  Up  to  that  time  each  Minister  had  been 
independent,  and,  as  the  personal  servant  of  the  King, 
had  been  responsible  only  to  him,  being  both  chosen  and 
dismissed  at  his  discretion,  though  in  practice  he  was 
already  taken  from  the  party  which  happened  to  be  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  Lower  House.  A  single  Minister  might, 
in  virtue  of  special  gifts  or  favour,  stand  out  above  the 
rest,  but  his  higher  authority  was  purely  personal,  and  not 
official  and  of  status. 

The  effect  of  the  change  introduced  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago  was  that  Ministers  were  henceforth 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  collective  responsibility,  and 
that  they  held  that  responsibility  both  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  though  the  tendency  was  more  and  more  to 
transfer  the  control,  first  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day  and 
then  of  public  policy,  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  great  statesman  to  stand  forward 
as  the  Minister  not  merely  of  the  Sovereign  but  of  a 
sovereign  people  was  the  “  Great  Commoner,”  the  elder 
Pitt,  who,  because  dismissed  against  the  nation’s  will  in 
April,  1757,  had  to  be  recalled  by  its  will  a  few  weeks 
later.  Pitt  had  told  the  King  (George  II)  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  he  recognised  was  responsibility  to  the  people. 

Writing  of  the  period  to  which  the  change-over  to  a 
parliamentary  Government  fell,  Macaulay,  in  his  History 
of  England^  defines  the  position  of  the  modern  Ministry 
as  follows  : — 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  Committee  of  leading  members  of  the  two 
Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  it  consists  exclusively  of 
statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in 
the  main,  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  distributed  the  greart  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Administration.  Each  Minister  conducts  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own  Department  without  reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the 
most  important  business  of  every  office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Parliament  the  Ministers  are 
bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  executive  Govern¬ 
ment. — Chap.  XX. 

This  continues  to  be  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  its  practice,  though  occasions  may  be 
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recalled  during  quite  recent  times  when  self-willed  heads 
of  Departments  have  seemed  to  claim  an  independence  of 
action,  even  on  broad  questions  of  public  policy,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  under  so  strong-willed  a  task¬ 
master  as  Disraeli,  or  so  scrupulous  a  stickler  for  consti¬ 
tutional  usage  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  is  now  a  maxim  of  the  Constitution  that  “  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,”  but  a  practical  consequence  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  collective  Ministerial  responsibility  has  come  to 
be  the  assumption  that  individual  Ministers  likewise  can 
do  no  wrong.  For  whatever  reality  that  doctrine  may  have 
had  in  the  past  has  been  so  attenuated  that  it  has  practic¬ 
ally  vanished;  and,  remembering  the  old  constitutional 
squabbles  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  mortal  blow  was  given  to  it  by  a  Whig  Minister, 
who  managed  foreign  policy  more  autocratically  than  any 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  past  century. 

By  allowing  this  doctrine  to  fall  into  desuetude  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  parted  with  a  valuable  safeguard  of  its  rights 
and  liberties  and  of  the  nation’s  security  and  material 
interests.  Given  the  degree  of  capacity  to  be  presumed 
in  the  occupant  of  a  throne,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  far  safer  if  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  foreign  policy  were  vested  in  a  modern  constitutional 
Sovereign  than  in  modern  constitutional  Ministers,  whose 
blunders  and  abuses  of  power  expose  them  to  no  material 
penalties.  For,  however  serious  the  consequences  of  his 
default  may  be,  all  that  such  a  Minister  has  to  fear  is  the 
loss  of  his  seat  for  a  short  time,  while,  as  has  lately  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  experience  of  Europe,  Sovereigns  who  by 
wilful  fault  lead  their  countries  into  disaster  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  seats  altogether.  Remembering  this  risk, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  modern  rulers  have  been  so  ready 
to  part  with  old  political  prerogatives,  since  by  renouncing 
them  they  have  escaped  not  a  few  of  the  thorns  that  used 
to  encumber  crowns.  One  may  safely  assume  that  the  ex- 
Kaiser  William  II,  if  permitted,  would  return  to  his 
country  and  forfeited  crown  both  a  humbler  and  a  wiser 
man,  glad  to  be  divested  of  the  autocratic  claims  which 
had  made  his  position  both  dangerous  and  ridiculous. 
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The  old  Roman  way  of  treating  enemies  of  the  State 
ranged  from  exile  to  a  forced  leap  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
or  some  equally  summary  death.  In  his  Inferno  the  medi¬ 
aeval  Dante,  who  devised  punishments  for  offenders  of  all 
kinds — even  for  those  corresponding  to  our  modern 
profiteers — conceived  of  evil  counsellors  as  “  swathed  in 
fire.”  In  our  own  country  it  used  to  be  customary  for 
defaulting  or  even  unpopular  Ministers  to  be  punished  by 
attainder,  entailing  confiscation  of  fortune,  banishment,  or 
even  decapitation.  Quite  recently  a  Greek  Government 
revived  the  capital  penalty  in  a  case  of  military  incom¬ 
petence;  and  at  least  one  other  Balkan  State  still  adheres 
to  the  same  precedent;  while  another  retains  its  old  pre¬ 
ference  for  indiscriminate  assassination.  Western  civilis¬ 
ation  in  general,  however,  has  happily  advanced  beyond 
these  crude  methods  of  bringing  responsibility  home  to 
leading  servants  of  the  State.  None  the  less,  a  more 
enlightened  generation  than  the  present  will  be  less  ready 
to  condone  injury  done  to  the  Commonwealth  by  deception 
and  culpable  blundering  brought  home  to  Ministers  of 
State,  and  will  recognise  that  the  place  of  those  guilty  of 
such  misdemeanour  is  as  little  a  Prytaneum  in  life  as  a 
Pantheon  after  it. 

If  the  history  of  the  Great  War  teaches  one  lesson  more 
clearly  than  another  it  is  that  the  world  will  never  be  safe 
for  democracy,  or  any  other  tolerable  form  of  government, 
until  the  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility  again 
becomes  a  reality  in  the  representative  system.  Our  elec¬ 
toral  laws  are  severe  enough.  The  humble  citizen  may  be 
sent  to  gaol  for  months,  and  be  disenfranchised  for  years, 
if  during  an  election  he  promises  his  vote  for  a  shilling  or 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  beer.  The  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Commons  must,  to  begin  with,  pass  the  ordeal 
of  all  sorts  of  qualifications,  of  which  proof  of  sanity  is 
regarded  as  the  least  important,  and  knowledge  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  one  at  all.  And  when  engaged  in  electioneering, 
and  long  before,  he  must  conduct  himself  with  decorous 
probity  in  all  dealings  with  the  free  and  independent 
electors  whom  he  wishes  to  make  his  constituents,  or  the  law 
will  soon  have  him,  —  But  Ministers  of  State,  though  now  so 
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generously  paid  in  coin,  with  the  prospect  of  titles  and  pen¬ 
sions  when  they  weary  of  fetching  and  carrying  for  exact¬ 
ing  constituencies,  are  liable  to  no  punishment  at  all,  how¬ 
ever  ill  they  may  have  performed  their  duties,  and  how¬ 
ever  public  interests  may  have  suffered  owing  to  their 
incompetence  or  neglect. 

A  Civil  Servant  may  be  surcharged  even  the  lowest  coin 
of  the  realm  if  by  negligence  he  makes  the  State  by  that 
sum  the  poorer,  and  if  he  were  to  be  guilty  of  flagrant 
incompetence  he  would  be  sent  about  his  business. 
Although  in  effect  State  officials,  though  not  in  name  or 
perhaps  in  strict  law,  our  not  unfairly  paid  Ministers  are 
subject  to  none  of  the  rules  as  to  efficiency  or  the  absence 
of  it  which  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  administrative  service. 
Is  that  arrangement  quite  equitable }  Is  it  “  good  enough  ” 
for  modern  times  and  a  democratic  or  even  pseudo- 
democratic  State?  With  the  lesson  of  the  War  and  all 
that  preceded  it  to  warn  us,  the  answer  must  be  an 
emphatic  negative. 

The  dry-as-dust  jurisconsult  objects  to  modifications  of 
the  Constitution  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  tells  you  that 
it  is  the  glory  of  an  unwritten  Constitution,  as  compared 
with  a  written  one,  that  it  allows  more  easily  of  adjustment 
to  changing  conditions.  No  doubt  that  plea  had  force  in 
times  when  constitutional  government  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  its  principles,  institutions,  forms,  precedents  were  still 
in  a  fluid  state.  It  has  little  force  to-day,  when  the  broad 
basis  of  Parliamentary  life  is  more  or  less  stabilised,  and 
when  the  conservative  and  steadying  influence  of  the 
Crown,  unfortunately,  as  one  must  fear,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  cipher;  though  so  many  innovations  warn  us  that  the 
great  danger  to  political  and  civil  liberties  are  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  an  insufficiently  controlled  Executive  and 
of  an  ever  more  powerful  and  aggressive  Public  Service. 

After  all,  written  Constitutions,  if  not  treated  as  “  scraps 
of  paper,”  have  at  least  the  recommendation  that  they 
let  you  know  where  you  are.  It  is  for  Parliament  itself 
to  find  some  means  by  which  the  doctrine  of  Ministerial 
responsibility  may  be  made  again  a  reality,  and  be  brought 
home  to  men  who  may  culpably  depart  from  the  prescribed 
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rules  of  the  offices  of  which  they  enjoy  both  the  honour  and 
the  emoluments. 

In  speaking  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  particular  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  a  further  suggestion,  and  it  is  that  the  very 
last  office  of  State  that  should  be  occupied  long  or  re¬ 
peatedly  by  the  same  man  is  that  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
Experience  shows  that  the  protracted  tenure  of  that  office 
invariably  encourages  a  dangerous  propensity  for  auto¬ 
cratic  methods.  Lord  Palmerston,  of  course,  stands  out 
as  the  classical  example  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Vetat,  c'est  moi”  stamp.  Yet  from  his  time 
forward  there  had  been  far  too  many  lesser  Lord 
Palmerstons,  each  claiming  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  some¬ 
times  to  the  extent  of  transacting  acts  of  State  of  vital 
moment  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  even  doing  it 
in  official  form.  It  is  notorious  that  of  many  such  acts  of 
.State  no  official  record  was  made. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  when  Great  Britain 
occupied  Cyprus  fifty  years  ago  the  undertaking  was  given 
on  her  behalf  that  “  whenever  Russia  shall,  for  whatever 
reason,  return  to  her  Asiatic  frontier  as  it  existed  before 
the  last  war,”  she  would  “  immediately  evacuate  the 
island.”  This  pledge  was  a  personal  one  given  to  France 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  letter  to  Mons.  Waddington,  her 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Berlin  Congress  (June  4th,  1878), 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  late  Lord  Curzon  was 
aware  of  it  when  he  concluded  with  the  same  country  the 
Syrian  Treaty,  in  which  he  promised,  in  the  event  of  with¬ 
drawal,  to  let  France  have  the  first  claim  to  succeed  us. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  position  created  by 
that  personal  arrangement,  provided  it  were  found  to  hold 
good  in  international  law,  is  that  France  and  Turkey, 
singly  or  together,  might  at  any  time  call  upon  us  to  quit 
Cyprus,  and  France  promptly  take  our  place. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  good  for  the  Foreign  Office  to 
pass  into  as  few  hands  as  possible,  since  continuity  of  policy 
is  thus  assured.  The  plea  is  specious  but  unconvincing. 
The  wisdom  of  continuity  of  policy  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  the  policy  itself  is  wise  or  not;  and  at  times  it  may 
be  the  best  wisdom  to  cast  the  shibboleth  of  “continuity”  to 
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the  winds.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  our  old  pro-T urkish 
policy  would  not  have  lasted  nearly  so  long,  and  have 
borne  the  responsibility  for  two  great  wars,  but  for  the 
slavish  regard  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  continuity  and  its 
imperviousness  to  new  ideas.  For  the  better  part  of  his 
political  life  a  defender  and  exponent  of  that  policy.  Lord 
Salisbury  had  at  last  to  confess  that  the  Turk  was  not 
worth  our  concern,  and  that  we  had  “  backed  the  wrong 
horse.”  In  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
foreign  affairs  no  qualities  are  more  necessary  than  fore¬ 
sight  and  insight,  flexibility  of  mind  and  freshness  of  out¬ 
look.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  which  will  be  readier  and 
better  able  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and  steer  his 
country  through  the  shoals  which  so  often  warn  it  of  new 
difficulties — the  statesman  so  qualified,  or  the  one  who 
enters  upon  his  office  hampered  by  crusted  traditions  which 
may  no  longer  conform  to  existing  facts  and  conditions. 

To  resume :  while  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  have 
been  progressively  restricted  in  favour  of  Parliament, 
those  of  Parliament  are  now  being  audaciously  invaded 
by  the  Executive.  Not  the  Crown  but  the  Government 
is  to-day  the  source  of  danger  to  public  rights,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  House  of  Commons,  adapting  the  his¬ 
torical  Dunning  resolution  of  1780,  formally  affirmed  its 
opinion  that  the  influence  of  Ministers  “  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,”  and  took  steps 
forthwith  to  give  effect  to  it.  When  will  the  “  Great 
Commoner  ”  again  arise  who  will  boldly  defend  the  rights 
of  Parliament  and  people,  wherever  threatened,  stop  the 
dry  rot  in  constitutional  life  which  has  set  in,  restore  the 
balance  in  our  representative  system,  and  move  his  col-, 
leagues  to  adopt  appropriate  safeguards  for  the  future.^ 
And  will  he  come  from  the  old  Liberal,  the  Labour,  or 
perhaps  the  Young  Conservative  group?  The  leadership 
of  such  a  man  would  sustain  the  reputation  and  fortunes 
of  any  party  for  a  generation. 
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By  David  Kirkwood,  M.P. 

Only  a  Labour  Government  can  save  Great  Britain  from 
industrial  decline  and  social  despair.  The  present  Tory 
Government  has  forfeited  national  and  international  con¬ 
fidence  by  its  incompetence  and  blunderings  in  home  and 
international  affairs  and  stands  condemned,  in  my  opinion, 
as  the  most  unsuccessful  Government  of  the  past  fifty 
years.  As  a  working  man  I  test  all  Governments  by  the 
Carlyle  test,  which  was  “  the  condition  of  the  people  test,” 
by  which  alone  Governments  can  be  fairly  measured  and 
judged.  The  wise  old  Scottish  philosopher  held  that  all 
Governments  should  be  assessed  according  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  peoples  governed,  and  if  we  apply  this 
principle  to  the  administration  of  the  Baldwin  Cabinet  the 
result  is  shown  to  be  abject  failure.  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin 
and  his  Cabinet  colleagues  have  failed  to  rise  clear  of  their 
class  prejudices,  restraints,  and  interests,  and  have  con¬ 
ducted  Class  War  Rule  ruthlessly  in  the  interests  of  the 
owning,  financial,  and  employing  class  for  four  years.  The 
social  historian  will  write  of  the  1924-28  administration  of 
the  Baldwin  Cabinet  in  words  of  shame.  I  marvel  how  the 
common  folk,  the  underpaid,  and  the  unemployed  have 
suffered  so  patiently  the  economic  and  social  injustice 
imposed  on  them  since  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  ceased  to 
be  Prime  Minister.  It  was  a  sorrowful  day  for  millions 
of  people  when  Mr.  Baldwin  evicted  the  Lossiemouth 
statesman  from  Number  Ten  Downing  Street. 

The  only  measure  I  can  recall  of  social  benefit  to  poor 
folk  passed  by  this  Government  is  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  Pensions  Act,  which  was  less  generous  in  its 
scope  than  it  could  have  been.  Labour  blazed  the  trail  for 
that  reform,  and  if  Labour  had  been  privileged  to  carry 
it  into  law  its  provisions  would  have  been  on  a  more  liberal 
scale.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  next  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  to  amend  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Pensions 
Act  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ensure  to  all  widows  and 
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orphans  that  economic  care  and  security  of  material  liveli¬ 
hood  which  an  enlightened  nation  can  easily  afford.  Apart 
from  this  Act  the  Government  has  done  nothing  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  has  done  much 
to  worsen  their  condition  and  reduce  their  standard  of 
living.  The  working  people,  I  know,  are  worse  off  in  the 
mass  than  they  were  fourteen  years  ago,  and  certainly  are 
much  worse  off  socially  and  economically  than  they  were 
during  the  War.  It  is  a  terrible  comment  on  what  is  called 
Capitalism  that  working  folk  should  be  better  paid,  fed, 
and  clad  during  a  period  of  w'ar  than  in  the  years  of  peace. 
In  my  fifty  years’  experience  as  a  Clydeside  engineer  I 
can  truthfully  declare  that  the  only  time  we  were  decently 
treated  and  reasonably  remunerated  was  during  the  War. 
Evidently  we  were  more  valuable  as  makers  of  armaments 
for  the  destruction  of  human  life  than  we  are  as  the  makers 
of  engines  and  machinery  for  the  enrichment  of  human 
life.  Why  should  we  not  be  as  well  treated  when  we  are 
making  locomotives  as  we  were  when  making  tanks, 
machine  guns,  and  bombs?  A  Clyde  engineer  had  at  least 
;^5  a  week  in  the  latter  months  of  the  War;  nowadays  if  he 
is  one  of  the  lucky  number  in  employment  he  is  paid 
£2  17J.  a  week.  It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  I  remember, 
who  told  me  and  other  engineers  at  Parkhead  Forge,  where 
we  were  employed  during  the  War,  that  engineers  were  as 
important  in  the  national  economy  as  politicians.  I  believe 
they  are  more  important.  But,  assuming  Mr.  George’s 
valuation  to  be  correct,  why  are  expert  engineers  so 
poorly  paid  in  comparison  with  mediocre  and  incompetent 
politicians?  If  engineers  muddled  their  jobs  as  the  Bald¬ 
win  Cabinet  has  muddled  their  task  they  would  be  dis¬ 
missed  at  a  moment’s  notice.  An  employer  won’t  tolerate 
an  incompetent  workman  five  minutes  if  another  is  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  on  the  task;  but  the  workers  are  expected 
to  tolerate  an  incompetent  Government  for  four  years,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  consequences.  Those  of  us  who  protest 
fiercely  and  persistently  against  this  lunatic  toleration  of 
incompetent  Government  are  denounced  as  unreasonable 
and  clamorous.  We  are  the  truly  reasonable  people.  But 
this  is  digression. 
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My  point  is  that  the  working  people,  manual  and  mental 
workers,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  are 
worse  off  to-day  than  they  were  under  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  rich  minority,  whose  executive  the  Tory 
Government  has  been,  are  wealthier  than  they  have  ever 
been.  They  have  reaped  the  grain  from  the  Tory  harvest 
of  class  legislation;  the  workers  have  been  allowed  to 
gather  the  straw.  There  are  more  unemployed  than  there 
were  in  1924.  The  prospects  of  improvement  are  neg¬ 
ligible  under  Tory  rule.  The  only  remedy  the  Baldwinites 
can  devise  is  to  present  Big  Business  with  ;^24,ooo,ooo  a 
year  under  the  guise  of  de-rating  industry.  This  will  no 
more  lead  to  a  trade  revival  than  did  the  subsidy  to  the 
coal  industry,  which  absorbed  more  in  one  year  than  the 
annual  de-rating  dole  will  cost.  What  de-rating  means  to 
us  is  this  :  It  is  putting  employers,  deserving  and  unde¬ 
serving,  “  on  the  dole  ”  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
ratepayers,  who  will  have  to  pay  for  the  dole  in  one  form 
or  another.  Other  Tory  expedients  for  reviving  industry 
and  reducing  unemployment  in  the  past  seven  years  have 
included  lower  wages,  more  production,  emigration,  safe¬ 
guarding,  reducing  the  income  tax,  increasing  workers’ 
hours;  each  and  all  have  been  disastrous  failures.  They 
were  bound  to  fail,  because  the  capitalist  system,  which 
they  were  intended  to  repair,  is  beyond  mending.  A 
system  of  industry  and  Government  which  condemns 
millions  to  live  in  poverty  in  the  midst  of  abundance  is  not 
worth  repairs,  even  if  repairing  were  possible. 

De-rating  is  the  latest  attempt  to  mend  the  puncture  in 
the  tyre  of  Capitalism,  but  the  puncture  menders  don’t 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  tyre  itself  is  rotten.  It  will  be 
wiser  and  cheaper  to  get  a  new  tyre  than  to  go  mending  one 
full  of  shreds  and  patches. 

What  the  Government  and  its  supporters  and  controllers 
have  failed  to  realise  is  that  millions  are  poor  in  this  country 
because  the  national  cupboard,  so  to  speak,  is  crammed 
to  overflowing  with  good  things  to  make  life  worth 
while  for  all.  My  fellow  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
workmates  are  underpaid  or  unemployed  because  they  have 
built  too  many  ships;  750,000  miners  are  compelled  to 
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work  an  extra  hour  daily  for  low  wages,  and  250,000  other 
unemployed  miners  are  forced  to  rely  on  public  aid  or 
charity  because  there  is  too  much  coal;  the  woollen  and 
cotton  operatives  are  on  short  time  and  low  pay  because 
there  is  too  much  clothing;  railwaymen  have  had  their 
wages  reduced  while  others  have  been  dismissed  because 
there  is  too  much  transport;  iron  and  steel  furnaces  and 
works  are  closed  and  the  employees  idle  because  we  have 
more  iron  and  steel  than  we  can  consume ;  bakers  and  dis¬ 
tributive  workers  are  unemployed  because  the  stocks  of 
bread  and  food  are  greater  than  our  restricted  appetites; 
catches  of  fish  are  thrown  back  into  the  sea  because  the 
markets  are  glutted  with  fish;  the  coopers  and  the  net- 
makers  are  dispensed  with  because  the  markets  are  over¬ 
stocked  with  cured  herrings;  there  is  even  a  glut  in  reli¬ 
gion  because  there  are  too  many  churches.  Abundance, 
abundance  everywhere;  granaries  and  warehouses  packed 
with  riches  such  as  Alexander  could  never  dream  of ; 
luxury  and  grandeur  flaunted  as  they  never  were  in  Nero’s 
time.  Society  women  flock  in  hundreds  to  see  a  display 
of  pearls  worth  £1,000,000;  fabulous  incomes  for  cinema 
stars,  pugilists,  notorious  adventurers,  and  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers :  yet  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  not 
enough  to  eat  and  wear.  After  1927  years  of  Christianity 
we  have  to  send  round  the  hat  for  coppers  to  keep  the 
colliers  and  their  wives  and  weans  from  starving  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  This  in  the  richest  country  Western  civilisation 
has  ever  known.  Would  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  have 
condoned  this?  I  trow  not.  He  would  have  been  leader 
of  the  revolution  against  such  shameful  injustice  and 
wrong.  The  cheapest  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Capitalism  is 
a  poor  unemployed  man  or  woman,  even  though  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  No  wonder  the  angels  weep  and 
honest  men  rage  at  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  it  all. 

Against  the  system  which  makes  such  things  possible 
I  am  a  rebel,  persistent  and  uncompromising.  If  all 
men  are  to  work  and  live  as  human  beings  should 
Capitalism  must  go.  The  first  step  towards  the  realisation 
of  this  aim  is  the  election  of  a  Labour  Government.  I 
want  a  Labour  Government  because  Labour  believes 
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poverty  is  unnecessary,  and  as  easily  preventable  as  small¬ 
pox.  The  people  will  expect  a  Labour  Government  to 
put  its  belief  into  practice  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
can  be  realised  by  just  and  fearless  legislation.  Poverty 
is  man-made,  and  man  can  remove  it.  When  I  was  a  boy 
smallpox,  enteric  fever,  and  other  diseases  were  regarded 
as  inevitable  scourges,  necessary  for  the  mortification  and 
humiliation  of  poor  folk.  These  evils  are  not  so  regarded 
now,  they  are  prevented  by  communal  organisation, 
science,  research,  and  industry.  If  the  afflicted  mining 
area  were  stricken  by  smallpox  instead  of  by  poverty,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  State  and  local  government  would 
be  mobilised  to  combat  the  disease.  Medical  men  and 
nurses  would  volunteer  their  services  and  lives  to  the  holy 
cause  of  driving  out  the  invasion  of  disease.  Poverty  is 
no  less  menacing  to  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  the  com¬ 
munity  than  smallpox;  in  many  respects  it  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  it  often  begets  progeny  even  more 
terrifying  than  disease.  Yet  we  pretend  to  regard  it  as 
inevitable  and  try  to  mollify  it  with  alms  and  prayer.  In 
this  we  are  more  foolish  than  the  South  Sea  islander  who 
prays  to  his  wooden  deities  to  augment  the  banana  harvest. 
The  people  who  cannot  organise  an  adequate  supply  of 
bread  for  everyone  of  themselves  deserve  all  the  censure 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  heaped  upon  them.  It  is  not  the 
Lenins  who  create  revolutions.  Poverty  and  Despair  are 
the  parents  of  revolution.  The  timid  and  gentle  deer 
which  normally  live  in  the  hillside  areas  of  my  native  land 
are  raiding  the  pastures  in  the  valleys  because  there  is 
not  enough  for  them  to  eat  on  the  mountain  sides.  Raid¬ 
ing  deer  have  come  within  a  few  miles  of  Glasgow  in 
search  of  food.  The  farmers  have  started  to  organise  to 
demand  protection.  They  are  afraid  of  the  timid  deer, 
whom  hunger  has  made  aggressive.  The  British  work¬ 
ing  folk,  with  all  their  docility,  are  not  so  timid  as  deer. 
The  moral  is  obvious. 

I  am  a  man  of  peace.  My  only  hate  is  poverty — un¬ 
necessary  poverty.  I  have  seen  too  much  suffering  and 
hardship  caused  by  poverty  to  tolerate  its  continuance. 
Only  when  we  have  conquered  the  cause  of  poverty  will 
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we  be  able  to  feel  what  freedom  might  be.  To  one  who 
feels  as  I  do  about  poverty  it  is  imperative  to  war  for  its 
removal.  The  war  against  poverty  is  the  most  holy  of 
all  crusades,  and  worthy  of  national  devotion  and  energy. 
The  people  for  whom  I  speak  are  not  greedy;  their  wants 
are  few;  their  tastes  are  simple;  their  capacity  for  work 
and  service  is  unlimited  as  the  power  of  the  ocean;  they 
have  humbled  dynasties  and  empires,  and  they  must 
obtain  economic  welfare  and  security  or  themselves  go 
under.  They  want  only  to  live,  which  means  to  engage  in 
useful  work,  to  have  honourable  remuneration,  to  have 
homely  habitation,  to  have  their  womenfolk  and  children 
protected  against  the  lack  of  material  goods;  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  strive  for  mental  culture  and  spiritual 
advancement,  the  right  to  leisure  and  to  travel,  to  be 
citizen  co-operators  in  a  nation  which  is  great  because  of 
its  democratic  conquest  over  poverty.  They  want,  in 
short,  to  make  the  struggle  for  bread  a  holy  co-operation 
instead  of  a  fratricidal  shambles.  Their  creed  is  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  they  regard  as  a  guide  and 
inspiration  for  everyday  conduct  of  industry  and  not  a 
sham  and  a  mockery.  Socialism  is  their  hope,  and  a 
Labour  Government  the  instrument  for  its  achievement. 

I  tour  the  country  every  week-end,  addressing  meetings 
in  town  and  village,  and  everywhere  I  go  I  forgather 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
in  agreement  with  my  Socialist  principles  and  aspirations. 
Enthusiasm  for  Labour  is  rising,  and  it  is  supported  by 
intelligence  and  understanding.  Politics  and  economics 
are  no  longer  dismal  sciences,  mysteries  for  “  the  learned 
ones”  to  bemuse  the  multitudes.  Democracy  is  reading, 
thinking  and  studying;  it  knows  and  plans;  it  organises 
and  prepares;  it  is  conscious  that  its  era  of  power  is  near 
at  hand.  The  Baldwin  Government  is  hated  and  despised; 
no  Cabinet  Ministers  dare  address  an  open-air  meeting 
in  a  mining  district;  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  colleagues  are 
as  unpopular  with  the  miners  as  the  Kaiser  was  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  To  mention  the  Premier’s  name 
in  a  meeting  of  mining  folk  is  the  occasion  for  howls  of 
derision  and  disgust.  This  is  because  the  miners  believe 
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the  Government  were  “  the  tools  of  the  coalowners  ” 
during  the  1926  Act,  when  Parliament  enacted  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  at  the  request  of  the  mine-owners.  The  miners 
were  told  the  increase  in  the  working  day  would  lead  to 
a  revival  in  trade,  whereas  experience  has  shown  the 
results  to  be  lower  wages,  more  unemployment  and  de¬ 
pressed  trade.  The  hatred  of  the  Government  and 
Capitalism  in  the  mining  areas  is  intense  and  widespread. 

I  do  not  envy  the  Unionist  candidate  who  will  have  to 
defend  the  Government’s  policy  before  mining  audiences 
at  the  General  Election.  It  would  be  easier  for  shepherds 
to  tame  Bengal  tigers  than  it  will  be  for  Tories  to  convince 
miners  that  the  Government  is  not  their  enemy.  Now, 
when  this  feeling  is  widespread  among  miners  and  other 
working  folk,  there  is  reason  for  it.  The  chief  source  of 
this  hatred  and  discontent  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Grinding  poverty  and  flaunting  insecurity 
do  not  make  their  victims  sociable  and  co-operative 
electors.  I  know  how  I  would  feel  if  my  wife  and  children 
were  in  daily  watit  of  the  essential  needs  of  ordinary  life; 

I  would  wage  war  with  all  my  might  against  the  system  i 
which  made  them  the  prisoners  of  poverty ;  discontent  and 
agitation  would  be  my  main  purpose  until  my  loved  ones 
and  their  home  w'ere  guaranteed  against  hunger,  winter, 
cold  and  the  haunting  ghost  of  unemployment  and  loss 
of  income.  Conscious  of  what  my  own  feelings  would  be 
if  I  were  an  unemployed  workman  or  underpaid  miner, 

I  can  understand  and  appreciate  how  they  feel  and  act. 

I  am  with  them,  heart  and  soul,  in  their  fight  to  obtain 
fair  treatment  in  society,  and  so  will  be  millions  of  others 
when  they  realise  the  great  human  issues  involved.  There 
are  more  soldiers  enlisted  now  in  Labour  armies  organised 
to  make  war  on  Capitalism  than  ever  mobilised  to  fight 
Militarism  in  the  Great  War,  and  victory  is  certain  when 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  electors  in  May  or  June.  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  will  again  be  Premier,  and  it  must 
be  the  duty  of  himself  and  colleagues  to  take  immediate 
action  to  kill  preventable  poverty  in  Great  Britain  for  all 
time. 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  last  year  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  six  weeks  in  Canada  as  a  guest  of  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association.  Apart 
from  our  Canadian  hosts  the  party  numbered  fifty-four, 
and  was  representative  of  all  parties  in  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  including 
Newfoundland  and  Southern  Ireland,  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  Malta.  The  Indian  Legislature  was  also 
represented  by  three  Indians  and  one  Anglo-Indian.  The 
three  Indians,  I  may  add,  were  all  ardent  “  Nationalists,” 
but  not  one  of  them  could  converse  with  another  save  in 
the  language  of  the  dominant  Raj,  which  alone  supplies  the 
cement  of  an  Indian  “nationality.”  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  educational  advantages  of  the  tour  were 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  intermingling  of  legislators 
who  represented  widely  diverse  opinions  and  Legislatures 
which  stand  at  very  different  stages  of  political  evolution. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  tour,  as  defined  by  the  letter 
of  invitation  from  Canada,  was  “to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  delegates  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  our  country, 
its  resources,  and  its  institutions,  and  to  interchange  views 
on  the  serious  problems  and  potentialities  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  the  end  of  developing  and 
strengthening  the  common  interests  and  bonds  of  Empire.” 

In  the  ardent  pursuit  of  this  object  we  spent  in  Canada 
forty-two  nights,  of  which  twenty-one  were  passed  in  the 
sumptuously  appointed  special  train  provided  jointly  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railway,  on  which  we  travelled 
from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  and  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  on  which  we  returned  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Atlantic.  If  anything  could  have  been  more  sump¬ 
tuous  than  our  train  it  was  the  chain  of  hotels,  owned  by 
the  two  great  railway  companies,  starting  with  the  stately 
Chateau  Fontenac  at  Quebec  and  culminating  in  the 
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palatial  caravansaries  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
at  Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  Yet,  despite  all  the  splendour 
and  luxury  of  these  great  hotels,  and  the  wonderful  hos¬ 
pitality  everywhere  extended  to  us  by  Governments,  muni¬ 
cipalities,  clubs,  and  individuals,  many  of  us,  I  fancy, 
came  to  look  upon  our  train  more  and  more  as  “home,” 
and  upon  our  kindly  coloured  porters  as  friends. 

Six  weeks  is  little  enough  time  in  which  to  get  any  real 
impression  of  that  great  Dominion  which  must  be  thought 
of  in  terms  not  of  a  country  but  of  a  Continent.  Covering 
an  area  about  as  large  as  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
Canada  is  some  thirty  times  as  big  as  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  constitutes  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
the  whole  British  Empire.  To  write  dogmatically  of  such 
a  country  on  a  superficial  acquaintance  would  be  to  court 
well-merited  derision.  But  we  saw  and  heard  every¬ 
thing  which  specially  qualified  cicerones  could  show  or 
tell  us ;  we  visited  every  Province  and  nearly  every  impor¬ 
tant  city  in  the  Dominion;  we  met  statesmen  of  all  parties; 
we  tried  to  absorb  the  masses  of  statistics  provided  for  our 
benefit  by  municipal  officers,  leaders  of  commerce  and 
industry,  mine  managers,  engineers,  and  so  forth ;  we  com¬ 
pared  the  great  orchards  of  the  Okanagan  Valley  in 
British  Columbia  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Niagara  Peninsula;  we  visited  the  great  National  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Toronto;  we  inspected  the  5CX),ooo  h.p.  plant  of 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  on  the 
Niagara  River;  we  saw  the  new  cutting  binding  and 
threshing  combines  at  work  on  the  prairies;  some  of  us 
saw  the  wonderful  pulp  and  paper  factory  of  the  Abitibi 
Company  in  Northern  Ontario;  others  descended  a  gold 
mine  belonging  to  the  Hollinger  Company  at  Timmins; 
we  saw  something  of  the  superb  waterways  of  Canada, 
traversing  part  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  whole  length  of 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  (a  voyage  of  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours);  and  I  myself  (to  descend  to  the  trivial) 
played  golf  on  no  fewer  than  twelve  different  courses 
extending  from  Quebec  to  Victoria  (B.C.),  from  Alberta 
to  Nova  Scotia.  Golf  has  caught  on  amazingly  in  Canada, 
and  many  of  the  links  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and,  con- 
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sidering  the  difficulties  imposed  by  climate,  surprisingly 
well  kept. 

Little  wonder  if,  after  all  this,  one’s  impressions  are  a 
little  blurred,  as  they  are  certainly  open  to  correction; 
yet  a  snapshot  not  infrequently  conveys  a  more  accurate 
impression  of  a  personality  than  a  highly  finished  photo¬ 
graph,  or  even  a  full-length  portrait,  and  a  snapshot  is  all 
that  I  can  pretend  to  have  preserved  or  to  reproduce. 

Upon  the  country  itself  I  shall  not  dilate;  descriptions 
of  Canadian  scenery  are  the  commonplace  of  every  tourist. 
Yet  even  a  snapshot  must  record  the  ineffaceable  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  the  vastness  of  the  interoceanic  Dominion,  by 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  by  the  situation  of 
Quebec  looking  down  in  queenlike  serenity  and  majesty 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  Ottawa,  with  its  nobly  placed  Parliament  House, 
by  the  throb  of  economic  activity  in  cities  like  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  by  the 
spaciousness  and  beauty  of  the  wheat-belt  capitals,  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Selkirks  and  the  Rockies,  by  the  unsur¬ 
passable  charm  of  tourist  resorts  like  Minaki,  Jasper  Park, 
Banff  and  Lake  Louise,  and  not  least  by  the  homelike 
woodlands  and  lakes  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

To  all  these  things,  however,  many  pens  have  borne 
faithful  testimony.  My  object  is  to  record  a  few  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  different  sort. 

Perhaps  the  deepest  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
was  the  spirit  of  hopefulness,  buoyancy  and  confidence 
which  seems  to  pervade  every  grade  and  section  of  the 
Canadian  people — with  one  partial  exception  to  be  noted 
later  on.  Everyone  we  met  in  Canada  seemed  to  have  an 
unshakable  belief  in  the  future  of  the  country.  We 
Englishmen  were  probably  more  acutely  conscious  of  the 
pervasiveness  of  this  temper  than  our  colleagues  from  the 
Overseas  Dominions.  With  a  vast  army  of  unemployed 
quartered  upon  us  for  the  last  seven  years  it  has  not  been 
easy  for  us  to  preserve  a  smiling  countenance  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  spirit  of  optimism.  In  Canada  it  calls  for  no  effort. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with  buoyant  optimism. 
Nor  can  anyone  doubt  that  their  faith  is  grounded  on 
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reason.  Take,  for  example,  the  city  of  Montreal,  with  its 
magnificent  harbour.  Already — despite  its  five  months  of 
ice-binding  winter — the  greatest  grain-exporting  seaport  in 
the  world,  already  responsible  for  handling  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  whole  Dominion, 
Montreal  is  for  ever  considering  how  its  facilities  can  be 
multiplied  and  its  trade  increased.  The  revenue  of  the 
Harbour  Commission  has  grown  during  the  last  twenty 
years  from  half  a  million  dollars  to  $5,500,000  (1927). 
But  Montreal  is  not  content  with  this  record,  and  for  some 
years  past  a  project  has  been  under  discussion  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  deep  waterway,  estimated  to  cost  a  sum 
of  1 50,000,000,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal.  The 
scheme  has  aroused  considerable  controversy  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  more  immediately  concerned,  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  has  also  become  the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
Ottawa  and  Washington.  Into  these  controversial  matters 
I  may  not  intrude.  I  only  mention  the  project  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  indomitable  energy,  the  eagerness  to  improve 
upon  what  is  good,  which  characterise  the  citizens  of 
Canada  to-day. 

I  have  instanced  Montreal,  the  greatest  of  the  Eastern 
seaports  of  the  Dominion ;  but  the  same  is  true,  in  equal  if 
not  fuller  measure,  of  the  great  Western  seaport  Van¬ 
couver.  In  the  whole  tour  nothing  interested  me  more 
than  the  recent  progress  and  the  future  potentialities  of 
this  great  city.  Forty  years  ago  the  site  of  Vancouver 
was  an  almost  unbroken  forest;  to-day  it  is  covered  by  a 
fine  city — the  fourth  in  the  Dominion,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants  (including  suburbs).  Its  magnificent 
harbour  has  a  shore  line  of  98  miles  and  a  total  area  of  48 
square  miles,  of  which  28  are  landlocked;  it  has  31  loading 
berths  for  deep-sea  ships,  and  during  1927  over  20,000 
vessels  entered  the  port.  Forty-five  steamship  lines,  of 
which  14  are  British,  now  regularly  operate  from  a  port, 
almost  certainly  destined  to  become  the  Liverpool  of  the 
Pacific.  That  the  Pacific  itself  is  destined  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  world-politics  and  world- 
trade  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  human  affairs  can  be. 

Vancouver,  however,  is  to-day  looking  not  only  towards 
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the  Pacific.  It  is  indeed,  as  regards  Canada,  in  a  unique 
position.  It  looks  not  only  towards  Asia  and  Australia, 
but  towards  Europe.  Needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  Panama 
Canal  which  has  resolved  this  paradox  into  a  commonplace. 
The  beginning  of  Vancouver  as  a  grain-shipping  port  dates 
only  from  1921,  when  1,500,000  bushels  were  shipped  from 
there — mainly  for  Japan.  To-day  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  especially,  of  course,  Alberta,  are  beginning  to  look  to 
Vancouver  as  a  possible  alternative  to  Montreal  and  the 
Atlantic  ports.  Five  great  grain  elevators  have  already 
been  erected  and  two  more  are  approaching  completion, 
with  the  result  that  the  port  would  have  an  elevator  storage 
capacity  of  approximately  10,70x5,000  bushels  in  readiness 
for  the  bumper  crop  of  1928.  Of  that  crop  it  expected  to 
ship  100,000,000  bushels — about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  confident  expectation  of  this  extraordi¬ 
narily  progressive  city  that  practically  all  the  grain  grown 
west  of  Regina  will  ultimately  pass  through  the  port. 
Lumber  exports  are  increasing  almost  as  rapidly  as  those 
of  grain,  about  500,000,000  foot-board  measure  of  lumber 
and  logs  having  left  the  port  in  1927.  But  those  ambi¬ 
tious  British  Columbians  regard  these  things  merely  as  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  trade  that  is  to  be.  And  their 
hopes  are  grounded  on  careful  calculation.  The  cutting 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  reduced  the  distance  by  sea  from 
British  Columbia  to  Liverpool  by  some  6,000  miles  (from 
about  14,500  to  8,500  miles),  and  when  the  comparative 
cost  of  land-carriage  and  sea-carriage  is  considered  it  will 
be  recognised  that  there  is  solid  foundation  for  the  optimis¬ 
tic  anticipations  of  British  Columbia.  Regina  is  471  miles 
nearer  to  Vancouver  than  to  Montreal,  and  1,312  nearer 
to  Vancouver  than  to  Halifax.  Edmonton  is  2,238  miles 
nearer  to  Vancouver  than  to  Halifax.  Regina  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  Halifax  as  Halifax  is  from  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  shipment  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Regina  to 
Liverpool  costs  perhaps  21s.  Out  of  this  17s.  represents 
railway  freight  to  Halifax,  while  the  water-carriage  claims 
only  4s.  The  same  sort  of  ratio  prevails  elsewhere.  It 
costs,  for  example,  6s.  6d.  a  ton  to  carry  iron  ore  from 
Algiers  to  West  Hartlepool,  a  distance  of  1,900  miles.  To 
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carry  it  by  rail  from  West  Hartlepool  to  Leeds,  a  distance 
of  65  miles,  costs  6s.  2d.  The  railway  freight  for  grain 
from  Northampton  to  London  (66  miles)  is  14s.  per  ton; 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  London  it  is  12s.  gd.  But  to  get 
back  to  Canada.  British  Columbia  has  not  only  a  com¬ 
mercial  outlook.  Few  things  in  Canada  impressed  me  as 
more  significant  than  the  little  naval  station  at  Esquimalt 
(Vancouver  Island),  where  a  dry  dock  has  been  constructed 
to  hold  the  biggest  battleship  afloat.  This  represents  the 
most  recent  and  in  some  respects  the  most  notable  con¬ 
tribution  of  Canada  to  the  naval  resources  of  the  Empire, 
though  the  services  rendered  by  Halifax  to  the  Allied 
cause  in  the  Great  War  must  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

Someone  has  written  of  that  great  Imperial  enterprise, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  as  “  an  adventure  based 
upon  faith.”  The  phrase  might  be  truthfully  applied  to  the 
whole  history  and  attitude  of  the  Canadian  people  : — it  is 
an  “  adventure  based  upon  faith,”  and  the  faith  manifests 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways — some  of  them  unexpected.  For 
the  noble  public  buildings  in  Ottawa  I  was  prepared,  nordid 
the  splendour  of  the  chain  of  palatial  hotels  take  me  wholly 
by  surprise.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  was  astounded 
by  the  nobly  planned  and  finely  situated  public  buildings, 
and  by  the  generous  provision  of  hospitals,  colleges  and 
schools  in  cities  like  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Calgary, 
Regina  and  Edmonton,  not  to  mention  the  splendid 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Victoria  (B.C.).  In  all  the 
younger  Provinces,  indeed,  the  Parliament  Buildings  are 
planned  on  a  magnificent — even,  one  might  think,  an 
extravagant — scale.  If  regard  be  had  only  to  the  govern¬ 
mental  functions  of  the  Provinces  to-day,  and  to  their 
existing  populations,  one  would  have  to  admit  that  the 
buildings  are  entirely  disproportionate.  But  the  Cana¬ 
dian  builds  not  for  the  necessities  of  to-day,  but  for  the 
certainties  of  to-morrow  and  the  day  after.  Looking 
back  over  the  sixty  years  since  Confederation,  he  finds 
ample  justification  for  the  confident  anticipation  that  sixty 
years  hence  Canada  will  have  far  outgrown  even  the 
generous  provision  of  to-day.  One  word  in  this  con- 
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nection  must  be  added.  One  of  the  most  ostentatious 
manifestations  of  pessimism  in  the  Old  Country  to-day  is 
a  decay  of  faith  in  Parliamentary  institutions.  I  found 
no  similar  decay  in  Canada,  nor  can  I  hear  of  it  in  other 
Dominions.  On  the  contrary,  the  stately  buildings  in 
which  the  ten  Parliaments  in  Canada  are  housed  are  but 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  robust  faith  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  type  of  democracy,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  British  peoples  in  their  many  homes. 

But  we  went  to  Canada  not  only  to  use  our  eyes  but  our 
ears,  and  in  some  modest  measure  our  tongues.  The 
visiting  delegates  delivered  in  all  about  three  hundred 
speeches  at  more  than  one  hundred  banquets  and  other 
functions;  but  that  number  was  far  exceeded  by  those  to 
which  they  listened.  Of  the  speeches  of  the  visitors  I 
shall  say  nothing,  though  many  of  them  were  admirable 
both  in  form  and  substance.  As  for  the  speeches  made 
by  our  hosts  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise,  but  we 
were  all  charmed  by  those  delivered  in  Quebec  by  two 
silver-tongued  orators  of  Gaelic  blood — Mr.  Lemieux, 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Taschereau,  Premier  of  Quebec;  we  were  carried  away 
by  the  torrential  eloquence  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett,  leader 
of  the  Conservative  opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment;  greatly  impressed  by  the  weighty  utterances  of  Mr. 
Howard  Ferguson,  Premier  of  Ontario,  and  delighted  by 
the  splendidly  “  English”  sentiments  of  Premier  Tolmie, 
who  had  just  come  into  power  in  British  Columbia. 

In  many  of  the  cities  which  we  visited  formal  conferences 
were  organised,  sometimes  with  members  of  the  several 
legislatures,  sometimes  with  Boards  (Chambers)  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  Trade,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Winnipeg,  with 
members  of  a  specialised  organisation  such  as  the  Wheat 
Pool.  About  this  recent  and  interesting  experiment  in 
co-operative  marketing  we  naturally  heard  a  great  deal  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  “  Pool  ”  now  has  144,000 
members  in  those  Provinces,  it  possesses  1,400  elevators 
besides  storage  reserves  at  the  terminals,  and  it  expects 
during  the  present  season  to  dispose  of  nearly  300,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  produce  of  some  15,000,000  acres. 
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As  to  the  utility  of  this  great  experiment  I  heard  various 
opinions;  but  the  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
that  whereas  to  the  biggest  and  strongest  farmers  the 
Pool  was  of  little,  or  no  use,  it  has  already  proved  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  “  average  ”  man.  He  receives 
from  the  Pool  an  initial  payment  of  85  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  balance — whatever  it  may  be  when  the  season’s 
operations  are  closed.  The  Pool  itself  works  on  the 
relatively  narrow  margin  of  15  per  cent,,  which  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  sufficient,  but  the  mammoth  crop  of  1928, 
combined  with  the  lower  prices  ruling,  will  afford  a 
severe  test  of  the  strength  of  the  Pool  and  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  wwked. 

The  main  topics  under  discussion  at  the  formal  con¬ 
ferences  were  Empire  trade,  with  special  reference  to  the 
operations  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  and  Empire 
Migration  and  Settlements.  As  to  the  Empire  Market¬ 
ing  Board,  we  found  wddely  prevalent  the  curious  delu¬ 
sion  that  it  had  been  set  up  to  promote  the  sale  of  British 
goods  in  the  Overseas  Empire.  We  were  able  to  dissi¬ 
pate  this  error  and  to  explain  that  the  British  people  are,  in 
fact,  spending  £1,000,000  a  year  to  encourage  the  sale 
of  Empire  goods  in  the  home  market.  But,  while  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledging  our  generosity,  Canada,  like  other 
Dominions,  still  hankers  after  an  extended  scale  of  pre¬ 
ferences,  especially  on  their  staple  product,  wheat. 
“  How  can  we  be  expected  to  take  your  people  if  you 
won’t  buy  preferentially  the  stuff  they  produce  ?  ”  Some 
such  question  was  continually  put  to  us.  “And  why 
don’t  you  send  us  more  of  your  surplus  capital  ?  ”  “  Why 
do  you  send  it  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and  other  foreign 
countries  to  help  them  to  compete  with  us  in  your 
markets?  ” 

.Such  questions  compel  me  to  look,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  and  to  record  the  less 
pleasant  impressions  I  brought  away  with  me. 

Take,  first,  the  question  of  capital.  Nothing  per¬ 
turbed  me  more  than  the  degree  in  which  Canada  looks 
to  New  York  for  industrial  capital.  Statistics  are  not 
easy  to  get,  and  I  forbear  to  quote  those  which  were 
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supplied  to  me  lest  my  recollection  or  my  information 
should  be  inaccurate.  I  must,  however,  confess  that 
they  appalled  me.  The  flow  of  United  States  capital 
into  Canada  is  certainly  quite  intelligible,  and  in 
default  of  a  copious  supply  from  London  is  wholly  advan¬ 
tageous.  But  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
control  must  follow  capital.  I  speak,  of  course,  purely 
of  economic  control.  The  danger  of  folitical  control 
may  be  dismissed  as  illusory.  Strong  as  is  the  economic 
pull  of  the  United  States,  considerable  as  is  the  danger 
that  the  States  may  attract  the  best  business  brains  of 
Canada,  I  could  detect  in  Canada  no  trace  whatever  of 
any  inclination  towards  political  union.  But  economic 
and  industrial  penetration  is  a  different  matter,  and  if 
things  are  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are  at  present  Canada 
must  inevitably  become,  in  an  economic  sense,  an  appen¬ 
dage  of  her  great  neighbour  to  the  south. 

And  not  only  in  an  economic  sense.  I  was  greatly 
perturbed  by  the  extent  to  which  Canada  looks  to  the 
States  for  the  supply  of  popular  literature,  and  even  for 
news.  You  would  find  the  leading  English  reviews, 
magazines  and  papers  in  the  best  clubs;  but,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  they  were  not  to  be  had  at  the  bookstalls. 
Cheap  magazines  from  the  States  were  there  in  profusion, 
but  of  Canadian  products  few,  if  any;  of  British  products, 
none. 

This  is  a  matter  of  serious  import,  and  I  earnestly 
commend  the  consideration  of  it  to  those  purveyors  of 
popular  literature  who  may  perhaps  be  able  to  arrest  a 
tendency  which  seems  to  me  to  be  gravely  menacing  to 
British  influence  in  the  Dominion.  Almost  as  I  write 
these  words  the  welcome  intelligence  reaches  me  that 
arrangements  have  just  been  concluded  by  which  the 
news  and  cable  services  of  The  Times  will  henceforth  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  group  of  Canadian  newspapers  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Southern  Publishing  Company.  Among 
the  newspapers  taking  this  service  are  The  Daily  Citizen, 
Ottawa;  The  Daily  Spectator,  Hamilton;  The  Daily 
Province,  Vancouver;  besides  papers  published  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  In  announcing,  on  New 
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Year’s  Day,  the  forging  of  this  new  link  in  the  chain  of  j 
Empire  communication,  The  Times  wrote:  “The  new 
system,  which  has  come  into  operation  in  reply  to  a  strong 
Canadian  demand,  incorporates  a  specifically  Imperial  | 
service  with  the  existing  news  resources  of  Canada.”  j 
Both  parties  to  the  contract  are  to  be  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  its  conclusion;  but  in  particular  I  congratulate  i 

the  British  folk  in  Canada.  Nothing,  as  I  have  hinted,  | 

impressed  me  more  painfully  than  the  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  journalistic  connection  between  British  'North 
America  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  new  | 
arrangement  should  go  far  to  fill  in  a  glaring  and  dangerous  | 
lacuna.  I 

Gravely  perturbing  also  is  the  failure  of  the  Empire 
Settlement  Act  to  solve,  or  even  to  forward  the  solution 
of,  the  vital  problem  of  migration.  “  It  seems  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  one  thing  Canada  needs  at 
present  is  people.”  So  said  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  president  | 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  share-  j 

holders  in  December  last.  If  he  is  right,  how  comes  it  i 

that  the  flow  of  British  immigrants  into  Canada  has 
dwindled  into  a  mere  trickle.^  During  the  three  years 
previous  to  the  War  Canada  was  taking  an  average  of 
130,000  people  a  year  from  this  country.  During  the  last 
three  years  the  average  has  fallen  to  a  little  over  45,000. 
This  is  bad  enough ;  but  there  is  worse  behind :  during  | 
the  same  years  (1926-28)  she  took  from  other  countries  an 
average  of  83,000,  of  whom  186,000  in  the  aggregate  came 
from  countries  other  than  the  U.S.A. — mainly  from  , 
Central  Europe.  Well  might  the  Industrial  Transference 
Board  say  in  their  recent  Report  (Cmd.  3156):  “It  is  a  ; 
matter  of  regret,  and,  indeed,  astonishment,  to  find  how  I 
disappointingly  slow  has  been  the  rate  of  settlement  of 
British  people  in  Australia  and  Canada,  notwithstanding  [ 
the  passing  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Act.”  Commissioner 
D.  C.  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army  (and  no  organisation 
has  done  more  for  migration),  writing  on  the  Migration 
Crisis,  quotes  an  ominous  passage  from  the  Charlottetown 
Guardian  :  “  The  West  is  saturated  with  a  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  which  it  will  require  years  to  Canadianise ;  it  will  not  be 
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wise  to  allow  this  foreign  preponderance  to  continue  long 
enough  to  loosen  the  bonds  which  now  unite  us  to  the 
British  Empire.” 

This  problem  formed  the  subject  of  several  conferences, 
but  most  of  us  (for  obvious  reasons)  touched  it  rather 
delicately.  One  point  we  did  make  clear — that  it  was  no 
part  of  British  policy  to  dump  unemployables  into  Canada. 
On  the  contrary,  we  recognised  that  Canada  is  entitled 
to  ask  for  the  best  we  can  send.  Some  of  our  Canadian 
hosts  touched  the  question  less  gingerly.  “  We  want  a 
British  country  here,  and  nothing  else,”  said  Premier 
Tolmie,  of  British  Columbia,  but  he  admitted,  nay,  in¬ 
sisted,  that  recent  statistics  revealed  a  deplorable  tendency 
to  substitute  Central  and  South  Europeans  for  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  as  the  majority  factor  in  Canadian 
immigration. 

This  matter  is,  however,  too  important  to  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  sentences  at  the  close  of  an  article.  If  permitted, 
I  shall  return  to  it. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which,  with  great 
brevity,  I  must  refer — the  position  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.  I  have  already  hinted  that  to  the  general  optimism 
of  the  Canadian  people  and  to  the  prevalent  prosperity 
of  their  country  there  is  an  exception.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Prince  Edward 
Island  flourishes,  but  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
have  a  grievance.  They  contend  that  they  came  into  the 
Confederation,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible,  on  the  strength  of  pledges  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  pursued  as  would  ensure  a  satisfactory  economic  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  that  in  fact  the 
Federal  Government  has  (notably  in  their  failure  to  use 
Canadian  ports  for  Canadian  trade)  disregarded  those 
pledges,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Provinces  in  question. 
Here,  again,  I  must  forbear  detailed  discussion,  but  the 
matter  was  pressed  upon  our  attention,  particularly  in 
Saint  John  (New  Brunswick),  which  wears  a  terribly  woe¬ 
begone  aspect,  and  even  a  “  glimpse  ”  must  not  ignore  it 

Yet  we  were  all  impressed  by  the  entrancing  beauty  of 
these  Provinces,  which  recall  the  features  of  the  homeland 
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(notably  Scotland)  more  strikingly  than  any  other  part 
of  Canada.  Partly  for  this  reason,  among  others,  I  was 
led  to  wonder  whether  British  migrants  are  not  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  get  out  West,  where  the  environment  is  much 
less  homelike,  and  whether  they  would  not  do  well  to  settle 
for  a  while  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  (if  so  impelled) 
trek  westwards  after  they  have  become  in  some  degree 
acclimatised.  Anyway,  I  felt  that  is  what  I  should  elect 
to  do  myself.  There  is  still  plenty  of  land  available;  the 
farming  is  mostly  of  the  “  mixed  type,”  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  home;  and  the  inhabitants  are  British  to  the 
core,  and  ready  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  new  settlers 
from  the  homeland.  Dr.  Cossar,  with  Scottish  shrewd¬ 
ness,  has  established  here  (at  Gagetown,  N.B.)  a  training 
farm  where  the  boys  from  Craigellan  are  received  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  before  occupation  is  found  for  them  on 
farms.  We  saw  some  of  the  boys,  and  of  this  interesting 
experiment  I  could  write  much,  but  space  fails  me. 

I  left  Canada  with  but  one  feeling — apart  from  gratitude 
for  boundless  hospitality  and  kindness — a  feeling  of 
chagrin  that  the  opportunity  to  visit  it  had  not  come  to 
me  forty  years  ago.  But  forty  years  ago  the  Canada  which 
I  have  now  seen  did  not  exist.  In  fact,  it  is  just  forty- 
two  years  since  the  C.P.R.  was  opened  for  traffic.  It  then 
traversed  an  uninhabited  Canada.  If  Canada  is  to-day 
inhabited,  though  still  too  sparsely,  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
vision,  enthusiasm  and  grit  of  the  little  band  of  Scots  who 
planned  and  carried  through  that  great  Imperial  enterprise. 

Men  to  watch  our  mountains ; 

Men  with  eyes  to  scan  the  plains ; 

Men  with  Empire  in  their  vision 

And  new  Eras  in  their  brains. 

May  my  snapshot  incite  others  to  follow  (more  comfort¬ 
ably)  in  their  footsteps  and  imitate,  or,  if  it  may  be,  sur¬ 
pass,  their  wonderful  achievement ! 


THE  NEW  ORDER  IN  INDUSTRY 
By  J.  H.  Harley 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  popular  mind  discerns  some¬ 
thing  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  industrial  order  in 
these  conferences  between  the  General  Council  of  the 
T.U.C.  and  Lord  Melchett’s  group  of  employers,  which 
are  summed  up  by  their  extremer  opponents  under  the 
disparaging  name  of  “  Mondism.”  No  other  explanation 
than  this  can  account  for  the  extraordinary  perturbation 
which  was  shown  when  some  suggestions  were  hazarded 
of  a  hitch  after  the  first  findings  of  these  conferences  had 
been  submitted  to  the  two  sections  of  formally  federated 
employers.  Those  who  feared  an  end  of  the  whole  matter 
had,  indeed,  omitted  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
complete  facts  of  the  case.  If  they  had,  they  would  have 
realised  that  Lord  Melchett  and  his  friends  had  stipulated 
in  advance  that,  whatever  the  first  attitude  towards  them 
of  the  federated  employers  might  be,  the  conversations 
themselves  were  not  to  come  to  an  end.  The  larger  life  of 
the  future  is  more  important  than  the  smaller  vexations  of 
the  present.  Henceforth  our  country  must  march  with 
almost  fatalistic  steps  towards  the  New  Order  in  Industry. 

Two  recent  Labour  Conferences  afford  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  surveying  the  ground  and  of  determining  where 
the  two  sides  are  likely  to  camp  in  the  future.  The  first  is 
the  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Swansea  and 
the  second  that  of  the  Labour  Party  at  Birmingham.  Both 
conferences  were  extraordinarily  jubilant.  There  was  an 
evident  prognostication  that  the  future  was  on  their  side. 
Any  discordant  notes  that  were  struck  totally  failed  to  win 
an  entrance  into  the  minds  of  delegates  who  were  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  confident  hope  that  they  were  veritably  wit¬ 
nessing  the  beginnings  of  a  new  day.  Those  who  sought 
to  discredit  the  Mond  meetings,  or  were  content  to  mumble 
the  feebler  formulae  of  bygone  creeds,  were  simply  driven 
in  dismay  from  the  arena  of  open  debate.  No  one  who 
witnessed  the  interchange  of  amenities  at  Birmingham 
between  Mr.  Wheatley  and  the  platform,  or  between 
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Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Maxton,  could  doubt  on 
what  side  to  bestow  the  honours  of  the  controversy. 

In  a  sense,  too,  these  conferences  at  Swansea  and  at 
Birmingham  were  a  mutual  supplement  to  each  other. 
Swansea  showed  that  the  British  workers,  despite  all 
rebuffs,  are  still  strong  in  the  power  of  organising  voluntary 
combinations,  and  that,  when  the  new  order  comes,  they 
will  not  need  to  rely  so  much  as  the  German  workers  on 
the  forcible  power  of  the  State.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State,  as  the  organised  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
community,  must  still  have  a  part  to  play  in  unifying  and 
stereotyping  the  general  plans  of  the  new  movement;  and 
it  was  at  Birmingham,  where  the  delegates  looked  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  political  power,  that  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  found  its  most  characteristic  expression. 

It  was  quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  delegates  at 
both  conferences  represented  the  working-class  feeling  of 
this  country,  the  conviction  was  dominant  and  undoubted 
that  only  the  Labour  Party  could  be  confidently  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  this  new 
industrial  order.  The  Conservative  Government  had 
fatally  compromised  itself  by  passing  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act  of  1927.  That  Act  was  founded  on  a  grievous  assump¬ 
tion  and  error,  namely,  that  the  General  Council  of  the 
T.U.C.  was  the  organ  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  and 
that  extended  combinations  between  different  trades  are, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  even  on  occa¬ 
sion  smitten  with  penalties.  The  fact,  however,  that  only 
a  few  months  after  the  General  Strike  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  employers  asked  that  same  General  Council  of 
the  T.U.C.  to  meet  them  in  amiable  discussion  showed 
how  little  these  employers,  who  ought  to  know,  gave 
credence  to  the  Government  assumptions. 

But  that  is  not  all.  So  far  as  the  industrial  effects  of  the 
Act  of  1927  are  as  yet  perceived,  its  text  might  as  well 
never  have  been  issued  from  the  press.  Only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  chose  to  include  in  its  provisions  another  clause 
which  could  not  be  described  in  any  other  terms  than  as 
designed  to  cripple  the  political  activities  of  those  who 
met  at  Birmingham.  The  men  who  inspired  this  particular 
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clause  evidently  meant  to  bank  on  human  inertia  and  on 
the  disinclination  of  a  manual  labourer  to  take  the  trouble 
of  putting  his  hand  on  paper.  The  consequence  was  that, 
just  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  the  officials  of  the 
trade  unions  were  faced  with  the  probability  that,  owing 
to  the  time  necessary  for  regularising  a  new  procedure, 
they  would  not  at  once  be  able  to  bring  their  political 
funds  up  to  the  figure  which  in  the  past  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  expenditure  for  efficient  political 
organisation.  This  created  a  feeling  of  resentment,  both 
bitter  and  deep,  and  its  influence  was  seen  in  the  unanimity 
with  which  at  Birmingham  the  delegates  welcomed  an 
article  on  the  Labour  programme  which  made  the  repeal 
of  the  1927  Act  one  of  the  most  immediate  objects  of  the 
party  activity. 

The  General  Council  of  the  T.U.C.  reacted  in  another 
fashion  to  the  imputations  of  those  who  had  slandered 
them.  They  brought  forward  a  preliminary  report  to  the 
Swansea  Congress  on  the  Mond  negotiations  which 
showed  that  they  intended  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  guide 
these  negotiations  to  satisfactory  and  epoch-making 
results.  They  were  strong  on  the  workers’  capability  of 
self-help,  on  the  power  of  the  workers  to  win  recognition 
for  their  voluntary  combinations,  and  thus  to  take  part  as 
an  organised  band  in  the  new  order  of  industry.  They  had 
agreed  with  the  employers  to  declarations  in  favour  of 
trade  union  recognition,  and  they  had  induced  them  to 
condemn  victimisation  for  participation  in  trade  union 
activity.  Most  significant  of  all,  they  had  declared  in 
favour  of  a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  and  of  the 
establishment  of  conciliation  boards  for  the  avoidance  of 
stoppages  in  industrial  disputes. 

The  proposal  of  a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council 
certainly  marks  a  turning  of  the  ways  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  Here  we  have  the  magnates  of  great  basic 
industries  agreeing  with  the  General  Council  of  the 
T.U.C.,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
General  Strike,  that  it  was  desirable  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  future  discussions  between  employers  and  employees, 
there  should  be  one  central  body  representing  the 
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employers  and  one  central  body  representing  the  em-  P| 
ployees.  The  body  representative  of  the  employees  was 
already  in  existence :  it  was  none  other  than  the  General 
Council  of  the  T.U.C.  The  body  representing  the  em-  ! 
ployers  for  such  discussions  as  were  contemplated  in  this 
far-reaching  proposal  was  not  yet  in  existence.  There  were 
bodies  representing  the  employers  in  certain  respects,  but 
not  representing  them  in  all  respects.  It  was  intended  by 
the  Melchett  group  that  as  the  result  of  their  conferences 
with  the  General  Council  of  the  T.U.C.  such  a  central 
representative  body  should  be  created  for  functioning  in 
the  future. 

It  was  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  either  employers  or  employees  to  narrow  the 
purview  of  such  a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

Its  discussions  were  not  to  be  confined  to  wages  and  hours 
alone,  but  were  to  include  “other  matters  of  common 
interest  in  the  trade  or  industry  concerned.”  It  was  to 
meet  quarterly  for  “general  consultations  on  the  widest 
questions  concerning  industry  and  industrial  progress,” 

It  was  evident  that  it  would  require  an  elaborate  and  com¬ 
petent  staff.  Although  it  was  not  suggested  that  it  should 
be  connected  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  German 
provisional  Economic  Council  was  with  the  Reichstag, 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  part  it  might  play  in  the  future 
regulation  of  industry. 

Most  significant,  too,  as  showing  w'hat  the  Melchett 
Conference  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  this  Council, 
was  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  the  authority  for  set¬ 
ting  up  a  new  conciliation  system.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  disputes  of  the  future  were  to  be  settled  by  the  usual 
negotiating  machinery  in  the  industries.  The  parties  to 
the  Melchett  Conference  did  not  believe  in  multiplying 
agencies  without  any  positive  necessity.  But  when  the 
usual  bodies  had  failed  to  settle  any  given  dispute,  then 
was  the  evident  opportunity  of  the  National  Joint  Indus¬ 
trial  Council.  It  was  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  joint 
standing  committee  of  ten  trade  unionists  and  ten  members  I 
of  the  National  Confederation  of  Employers’  Organisations.  j 
This  committee,  in  its  turn,  could  set  up  an  ad  hoc  board  } 
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on  the  application  of  either  side  to  a  dispute,  and  would 
secure  that  there  should  be  no  stoppage  of  work  until  this 
ad  hoc  board  had  completed  and  reported  the  result  of  its 
investigations. 

How  characteristic  of  the  course  of  British  industrial 
development  are  such  proposals  as  these !  There  is,  to 
begin  with,  the  deeply  engrained  assurance  that  all  the 
resources  of  voluntary  negotiation  are  to  be  set  in  motion 
before  recourse  is  had  to  the  State.  A  settlement  reached 
by  agreement  is  worth  twenty  imposed  by  the  use  of  out¬ 
ward  force.  And  there  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  con¬ 
vinced  belief  that  their  organisation  is  strong  enough  and 
subtle  enough  to  command  respect  and  to  arrive  at  an 
agreed  result  in  the  course  of  such  negotiations.  It  is  the 
custom  in  these  days  to  turn  to  Germany  for  instruction  in 
the  organisation  of  rationalised  industries.  Very  different, 
however,  in  this  respect,  is  the  experience  and  attitude  of 
the  workers  of  Germany. 

Just  as  the  present  lines  are  being  written,  there  has 
come  the  news  of  a  lock-out  in  the  iron  industry  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  occasion  is  that  an  arbitral  award  has  been  de¬ 
clared  binding  by  the  Government  against  the  employers. 
It  was  then  seen  at  once  that  in  industrial  as  in  political 
matters  force  is  no  remedy  unless  there  exists  on  both  sides 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  mutual  respect.  This  appears 
to  be  wanting  where  there  is  no  preliminary  acquaintance 
by  the  method  of  negotiation.  The  German  workers 
complain  that  their  employers  show  little  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  are  unwilling  to  negotiate.  The  German 
employers  appear  to  feel  that  their  workers,  being  unable 
to  win  success  by  the  use  of  their  own  strength,  are  bol¬ 
stering  up  their  case  by  taking  advantage  of  the  action 
of  the  State.  The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  German  Industrial  Federation  has  been  used  to  put 
an  end  to  that  part  of  the  existing  conciliation  arrange¬ 
ments  which  provides  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  should 
make  an  award  binding  on  the  parties.  At  any  rate,  the 
employers  suggest  modifications  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  ultimate  scope  of  its  usefulness. 

The  British  workers,  throughout  all  their  history,  have 
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been  consistently  against  arrangements  which  leave  little 
or  nothing  to  their  own  initiative,  and  place  all,  or  almost 
all,  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  In  particular  they  have  in¬ 
variably  opposed  the  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.  This  very  proposal  of  the  Melchett  negotiators 
themselves  shows  a  suspicion  of  the  ultimate  advisability 
of  too  much  of  mere  State  interference  in  industry.  This 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  their  new  conciliation 
machinery  would  be  a  serious  rival  to  the  Courts  of  Inquiry 
which  the  Ministry  of  Labour  may  set  up  under  the 
Industrial  Courts  Act  of  1919. 

Still  the  negotiators  at  the  Melchett  Conference  could 
not  go  very  far  if  they  were  finally  debarred  from  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  help  of  the  State.  At  all  events,  the  workers 
in  these  latter  days  have  always  considered  that  their  indus¬ 
trial  movement,  though  not  superseded,  must  ultimately 
be  supplemented  by  their  political  movement.  So  it  is 
that  among  the  subjects  set  down  for  subsequent  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  Melchett  gathering  are:  (i)  high  wages  policy 
and  minimum  wage  principles;  (2)  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  and  the  participation  by  all  concerned  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  industry;  and  (3)  Works  Councils  and 
the  security  and  status  of  the  workers.  Under  all  these 
heads  the  political  movement  proposes  to  meet  the 
industrial  movement  more  than  half-way. 

In  the  Labour  programme  which  was  carried  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  at  the  Conference  at  Birmingham  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  declared  to  be  the  main  industrial  objects  for 
which  the  party  is  to  use  its  political  power:  (i)  to  secure 
to  every  member  of  the  community  the  standards  of  life 
and  enjoyment  which  are  necessary  to  a  healthy,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  self-respecting  existence;  (2)  to  convert 
industry  step  by  step,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  special 
needs  and  varying  circumstances  of  different  occupations, 
from  a  sordid  struggle  for  private  gain  into  a  co-operative 
undertaking  carried  on  for  the  service  of  the  community 
and  amenable  to  its  control;  and  (3)  to  extend  rapidly 
and  widely  the  forms  of  social  provision,  education, 
public  health,  housing,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  mainten¬ 
ance  during  unemployment.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
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political  movement  has  a  plan  of  action  under  all  the 
heads  which,  as  stated  above,  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Melchett  Conference  in  the  future.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  combine  the  two  and  envisage  the  main  lines  of  the 
new  order  in  industry.? 

It  is  to  the  Labour  Party  that  we  must  look  to  lay  down 
the  lines  of  a  new  order  in  industry  which  shall  thor¬ 
oughly  respond  to  all  the  demands  of  modern  Democracy. 
The  Government,  as  has  already  been  shown,  have  placed 
themselves  completely  out  of  court  by  their  unfortunate 
assumption  that  big  workers’  combinations  which,  like  big 
employers’  combinations,  are  a  certainty  of  the  future,  are 
necessarily  revolutionary  in  their  outlook  and  tendencies. 
Likewise  the  Liberals,  though  they  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
cede  a  certain  amount  of  public  control  to  public  cor¬ 
porations  and  contemplate  the  supersession  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  director  by  the  expert  in  a  certain  limited  class  of 
companies,  are  not  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  the 
general  autocratic  control  of  the  ordinary  industrial  estab¬ 
lishment.  This  is  made  plain  in  the  underlying  argu¬ 
ment  of  their  recent  Industrial  Report.  The  Yorkshire 
manufacturer  may  hand  over  a  certain  number  of  shares 
to  his  employees  as  a  kind  of  sop  to  Cerberus,  but  he  will 
be  very  sure  that  the  Liberal  Report  does  not  contemplate 
any  serious  diminution  of  his  profits  or  his  powers. 

The  Labour  Party,  as  their  Birmingham  programme 
shows,  are,  however,  prepared  to  deal,  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  with  the  findings  of  the  Melchett  Confer¬ 
ence  under  the  three  heads  already  noted  of  Wages,  Con¬ 
trol,  and  Security.  So  far  as  Wages  are  concerned,  they 
declare  in  most  uncompromising  fashion  that  the  worker’s 
means  of  livelihood  must  be  the  first  and  indispensable 
charge  on  industry.  This  does  not  mean  a  merely  mini¬ 
mum  or  purely  subsistence  wage,  but  a  wage  which,  as 
the  Labour  programme  expresses  it,  is  compatible  with  a 
life  of  health  and  comfort.  Only  they  declare  positively 
at  the  same  time  that  in  this  field  they  will  be  merely  sup¬ 
plementing  trade  union  action.  So  that  at  the  end  it 
will  emerge  that  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council,  or 
^  Industrial  Council  for  the  particular  industry,  will  work 
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out  a  plan  determining  the  amount  which  is  due  as  a  first 
charge  for  wages  from  the  proceeds  of  industry,  while 
leaving  it  to  the  State  to  institute  Wages  Boards  in  weaker 
industries,  or,  if  need  be,  to  enact  a  minimum  below  which 
the  guaranteed  amount  of  wages  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fall.  It  is  plain  also  that  the  workers’  representatives  will 
ask  that,  in  the  new  order,  interest  on  capital  shall  be 
carefully  separated  from  profits,  and  that  interest  on 
capital  invested  in  the  industry  shall  in  no  circumstances 
exceed  the  market  rates. 

It  is,  however,  under  the  heads  of  ultimate  worker’s 
control  and  security  or  the  future  democratisation  of  in¬ 
dustry  where  the  greatest  difficulties  will  be  experienced  in 
passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  order.  Here  it  is  clear 
from  the  Labour  programme  that  the  workers’  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Melchett  Conferences  cannot  contemplate  any 
sweeping  or  revolutionary  changes.  The  new  order  in 
industry  is  to  come  on  gradually,  step  by  step.  No  heroic 
remedies  can  ensure  a  speedy  passage  from  Inferno  to 
Paradiso.  There  is  not  the  slightest  belief  that  you  can 
heal  all  our  industrial  ailments  by  sweepingly  prescribing 
the  “  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  exchange.”  Indeed,  the  words  “public  owner¬ 
ship  ”  and  “  public  control  ”  are  used  instead  of  national¬ 
isation,  and  the  change  of  language  marks  the  progress 
which  the  Socialist  movement  in  Great  Britain  has  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Of  industries  to  be  transferred  to  public  ownership  there 
are  specially  specified  in  the  Labour  programme  only  the 
coal,  transport,  power,  and  life  insurance  industries.  No 
particular  plans  are  wrought  out  or  indicated  whereby  the 
transference  is  to  be  made  effective  in  detail.  That  is 
because  the  transfer  is  to  go  on  gradually  with  due  regard 
to  varying  circumstances,  and  no  doubt  the  National  Joint 
Industrial  Council  of  the  future  would  submit  the  special 
suggestions  applicable  to  the  transfer  in  any  particular 
case,  leaving  it  to  Parliament  to  determine  the  final  form 
of  the  arrangement,  under  which  the  Government  would 
assume  the  rights  of  ownership  in  these  industries  so 
fundamental  to  the  country’s  life.  In  any  case,  it  would 
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be  advisable  for  Parliament  to  consult  the  National  Joint 
Industrial  Council,  because  that  body  would  certainly 
have  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  discussing  demo¬ 
cratic  plans  for  the  future  conduct  of  that  important  class 
of  key  industries  which  has  become  subject  to  the  process 
of  Rationalisation.  Indeed,  the  critics  of  the  Melchett 
Conference  were  very  prompt  in  discovering  that 
rationalised  industries  would  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  the  future  deliberations  of  that  body. 

Although  the  detailed  plans  and  arrangements  for 
taking  over  the  public  ownership  industries  are  to  be 
settled,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  entire  confidence,  and  that  is  that  no  undue 
stress  will  be  laid  on  the  workers’  side,  at  any  rate,  on 
the  analogy  of  Germany.  That  this  is  so  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  compulsory  Kartell  system  put  in  force  by 
the  German  Government  on  the  German  coalfields  in  1919 
with  the  Labour  scheme  for  the  future  of  the  coal  industry 
which  has  been  circulated  by  the  Miners’  Federation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  way  in  which  this  has  been  prepared 
shows  the  way  in  which  the  Labour  Government  of  the 
future  will  act,  not  by  forcing  through  any  cut-and-dry 
scheme  on  uncompromisingly  rigid  lines,  but  by  taking 
account  of  the  views  and  the  ideas  of  each  particular  in¬ 
dustry  concerned.  The  German  scheme  was  imposed  by 
the  Government  from  above.  The  British  scheme  was 
prepared  by  the  men  from  beneath.  No  doubt  if  the  coal 
industry  had  been  up  to  date  and  efficiently  rationalised, 
it  would  also  have  been  discussed  with  the  employers. 
Further,  the  German  scheme  divides  the  producers  of  fuel 
into  eleven  syndicates,  and,  so  far  as  each  syndicate  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  to  prevent  the  employers’  views 
from  being  predominant.  Even  in  the  National  Coal 
Association,  comprising  representatives  of  all  the  syndi¬ 
cates,  there  are  only  a  few  additional  members  to  be  added 
representative  of  the  workers  and  the  clerical  employees 
of  the  industry.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  National 
Coal  Board,  the  final  court  of  api>eal,  that  we  find  fifteen 
members  out  of  sixty  representing  the  miners,  and  a  few 
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more  representing  the  employees  of  coal-consuming  indus¬ 
tries.  How  different  is  the  scheme  of  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain !  There,  from  Pit  and  Works  Com¬ 
mittees  up  to  the  National  Coal  and  Power  Production 
Council  the  men  have  a  representation  amounting  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  body.  The  National  Coal  and 
Production  Council,  for  example,  is  to  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  executive  and  administrative  officials  and  of 
miners  and  by-product  workers.  Neither  is  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  of  Great  Britain  to  be  divided  into  eleven  different 
syndicates,  but  it  is  all  to  be  unified  and  centralised  under 
one  efficient  management.  The  American  Trust  rather 
than  the  German  Kartell  appears  likely  to  be  the  model 
of  the  publicly  owned  industries  in  Great  Britain,  and 
when  the  wealth  of  democratic  suggestions  which  are  being 
formulated  in  the  United  States  for  a  new  order  in  trustified 
industry  is  considered  it  cannot  be  held  that  this  outlook 
is  unpromising. 

One  thing  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  new  order  in 
industry  is  being  evolved  from  the  Melchett  Conferences, 
it  will  not  be  entirely  controlled  and  regimented  by  a 
monstrous  array  of  State  bureaucratic  officials.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Melchett  movement  took  its  rise  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  where  the  representatives  of  the  employees  met  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  on  equal  terms  shows  that 
the  coming  industrial  government  is  going  to  be  built  up 
on  thoroughly  democratic  foundations.  The  State,  if  it 
managed  everything,  would  simply  crush  the  delicate 
adjustments  of  industrial  machinery  beneath  the  cast-iron 
laws  and  regulations  of  an  impenitent  officialdom.  It 
would  penalise  all  strikes  as  something  akin  to  high 
treason  against  its  majesty,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Communists  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  it  would  be  inclined 
to  ban  workers  on  account  of  their  political  opinions.  Only 
the  faithful  heroism  of  a  Bernard  Shaw  can  contemplate 
a  soulless  bureaucracy  dictating  to  every  soul  of  us  what 
we  should  read  and  how  we  should  think.  The  worker 
of  the  future  demands  to  read  and  think  for  his  own  self, 
and  the  laws  he  obeys  are  the  laws  which  he  himself  has 
helped  to  sanction  and  to  enact. 
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By  “ Augur  ” 

The  conscience  of  an  Elizabethan  Minister  admitted  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a 
Minister  of  the  first  George’s  had  no  qualms  about  paying 
a  subsidy  to  a  foreign  colleague.  Such  things  are  not  done 
in  Europe  any  longer.  Yet  the  power  of  gold  in  politics 
has,  if  possible,  increased,  because  more  than  ever  do 
international  relations  depend  upon  the  economic  factor. 

We  think  that  it  was  in  1924  when  for  the  first  time 
the  world  was  informed  of  the  power  wielded  by  the 
great  bankers.  During  the  negotiations  in  London  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Dawes  Plan  for  German  repara¬ 
tions  the  public  was  told  clearly  that  this  proposal  had 
been  adopted  and  that  rejected,  because  such  was  the 
verdict  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  banks 
To-day  we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  Dawes  Plan,  not  because  it  has  broken  down,  or 
will  break  down  in  the  next  few  years,  but  because  the 
chiefs  of  the  central  banks  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  are  agreed  that  a  revision  would  be 
useful.  In  a  preceding  article  (“  German  Reparations,” 
Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1929)  we  disclosed  the 
sequence  of  facts  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Committee  of  Experts  was  prepared  under  the  guiding 
impulse  of  that  able  American,  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the 
Agent-General  for  Reparations,  powerfully  supported 
by  influential  people  in  Wall  Street  and  at  the  Treasury- 
in  Washington.  The  issue  was  obscured  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  President  Coolidge  as  the  typical  representative 
not  of  finance  but  of  a  deep-rooted  provincialism.  This 
retarded  the  appointment  of  the  American  members  of  the 
committee,  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  logical  course  of 
events.  In  a  couple  of  months  Mr.  Coolidge  will  return  to 
his  personal  business,  just  when  the  Committee  will  be 
getting  ready  to  report  on  the  question :  what  sum  can 
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Germany  be  asked  to  pay  as  an  annuity  for  a  number  of 
years  in  settlement  of  the  Allied  claim  for  reparations  and 
without  endangering  the  economic  stability  of  the  Reich? 
This,  naturally,  on  the  understanding  that  the  controls, 
restrictions  and  guarantees  established  by  the  Dawes  Plan 
will  go,  as  incompatible  on  the  one  hand  with  the  status  of 
Germany  as  a  sovereign  state,  and  as  contrary  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  interests  of  international  economic  relations. 

The  Germans,  when  pointing  out  the  true  motive  of 
some  action,  say  :  “  Da  ist  der  Hund  begraben  ”  (“  There 
lies  the  dog  ”).  la  this  case  the  “  Hund  ”  is  buried 
in  the  last  three  words  of  the  preceding  sentence.  For 
at  the  bottom  of  human  aspirations  is  the  wish  to 
live  well,  to  live  better.  A  better  standard  of  living  may 
be  attained  and  made  safe  only  by  the  improvement  of 
the  economic  situation.  We  live  in  an  epoch  inspired  by 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  An  improved 
economic  situation,  therefore,  cannot  be  produced — as 
Germany  did  in  1866  and  1870 — by  relying  on  the  fortune 
of  war;  it  must  be  the  result  of  co-operation  between 
peoples.  This  co-operation  becomes  imperative  in  a 
closely  packed  Europe,  where  its  absence  makes  itself  felt 
immediately  in  no  uncertain  fashion.  The  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  European  States  is  best  shown  by  the  close  ties 
which  link  up  to-day  their  central  banks,  that  is,  those  which 
manage  their  respective  currencies.  The  United  States 
of  Europe  may  never  materialise  politically,  but  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  they  already  exist,  and  their 
Executive  meets  in  the  study  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  in  that  of  his  French  or  German 
colleague.  Here  we  see  the  power  wielded  by  gold  in 
political  affairs.  Let  us  give  a  concrete  example.  The 
Banque  de  France  to-day  is  one  of  the  richest  among  the 
banks  so  far  as  its  holdings  of  foreign  equivalents  of  gold 
values  are  concerned.  In  the  spring  of  1927  financial 
circles  in  the  City  were  surprised  and  then  alarmed  by 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  bank 
rate,  instead  of  declining,  showed  a  tendency  to  rise. 
It  was  discovered  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
buying  of  gold  for  the  account  of  the  Banque  de  France, 
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anxious  to  transform  part  of  its  immense  holding  of 
foreign  currencies  into  a  stock  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  situation  became  so  difficult  that  a  personal  interven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  became  necessary  through  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  and  M.  Moreau,  the  Governor  of 
the  Banque  de  France,  came  to  London  to  see  his  English 
colleague.  In  1928  it  was  remarked  that  the  gold  reserve 
of  the  Reichsbank  began  to  grow,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  it  became  clear  that,  in  part,  this  was  due  to  a 
tendency  of  the  Banque  de  France  to  rearrange  its  foreign 
holdings.  We  happen  to  know  that  Dr.  Schacht,  the 
Governor  of  the  Reichsbank,  put  on  paper  his  view  that 
this  influx  of  French  capital  constituted  a  phenomenon 
which  could  have  both  good  and  bad  effects,  depending 
on  the  policy  pursued  in  Paris :  a  clear  indication  of  the 
power  of  gold  as  a  political  lever  through  its  influence  on 
the  economic  situation.  For  it  is  by  exercising  economic 
pressure  that  nowadays  Governments  obtain  the  best 
political  results.  What  is  making  life  unbearable  for  the 
Soviet  Tsars  Certainly  it  is  not  the  menace  of  war, 
which  does  not  exist,  but  the  stranglehold  of  the 
economic  blockade.  “  Gold,  give  us  gold,”  cries  the 
Kremlin.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  is  based  on 
their  possession  of  an  immense  stock  of  the  metal.  Europe 
does  not  need  American  culture,  but  it  can  do  with  credits 
from  over  there.  This  is  why  to-day  the  Americans  are 
masters  in  Berlin,  to  a  large  extent  dominate  Paris,  and 
are  carefully  watched  in  London.  It  is  the  American 
banker  who  counts. 

Let  us  see  how  this  power  of  gold  in  politics  preordains 
the  coming  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  First  of  all  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  American  creditor 
of  Europe  that  Germany  should  be  let  off  a  large  part 
of  her  debt.  For  on  it  depends  in  a  large  measure  the 
satisfactory  repayment  of  the  Allied  War  debts  to  the 
United  States.  We  may  even  discover  some  day  that 
the  formula  linking  up  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland 
with  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the  final  settlement  of 
German  reparations  is  of  American  manufacture.  We 
deduce  that,  in  spite  of  declarations  to  the  contrary  of 
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American  politicians,  the  separate  national  debts  to  the 
United  States,  depending  as  they  do  more  or  less  on 
the  one  source  of  German  reparation  payments,  will  be 
found  linked  up  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  that  part  of  the  German  annuity  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  total  of  the  yearly  payments  of  the 
Allies  to  the  United  States  will  not  be  passed  to  the 
individual  Governments,  but  will  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  a  sort  of  Caisse  de  la  Dette  Eurofeenne, 
perhaps  with  an  American  chairman,  which  will  administer 
it,  paying  over  the  proceeds  in  one  lump  to  the  Treasury 
in  Washington.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
of  American  capital  this  arrangement  has  obvious  advan¬ 
tages,  one  of  these  being  that  a  major  part  of  the  German 
bonds  (if  the  annuities  are  capitalised)  need  not  be  issued 
on  the  market,  being  held  by  the  trustees. 

The  form  which  the  scheme  shall  take  will  be  decided  in 
a  large  measure  by  the  need  of  taking  into  account  the 
preconceived  notions  which  have  installed  themselves  in 
public  opinion.  The  most  dangerous  of  these  ideas  is 
the  one  prevalent  in  Germany  that  the  control  of  transfers 
is  one  of  the  precious  guarantees  extracted  by  the  Reich 
when  it  accepted  the  Dawes  scheme.  Now,  every  financier 
knows  that  the  control  of  transfers,  installed  to  protect  the 
mark  during  its  weakness  against  unlimited  buying  of 
foreign  currencies,  acts  to-day  as  a  deterrent  to  those 
who  wish  to  give  Germany  credits,  obliging  them  to  ask 
for  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  of  the  Dawes  Plan  which  stand  across  the  path  of 
normal  banking  operations  by  creating  insecurity.  The 
German  nation,  however,  has  been  instilled  with  the 
notion  that  the  control  of  transfers  is  an  advantage, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  surrender  of  this  “  privilege  ”  is  paid  for  by 
a  corresponding  concession.  Perhaps  this  concession 
will  take  the  form  of  extending  to  that  part  of  the 
German  reparation  annuity,  which  would  be  earmarked 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  to  the  United  States,  of 
the  right  to  a  two  years’  moratorium  which  the  Allies 
possess  according  to  their  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
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Treasury.  In  any  case  the  important  negotiations  will  not 
take  place  in  the  Committee  of  Experts,  but  alongside  it, 
just  as  when  diplomats  were  discussing  the  forms 
of  invitation  to  the  experts,  bankers  were  talking 
already  about  rates  of  discount  and  interest.  The  central 
banks  are  strongly  represented  on  the  Committee :  in 
fact,  there  are  few  of  the  experts  who  are  not  connected 
with  them,  and  we  are  certain  that  their  influence  will  be 
paramount  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  think  that 
even  the  sum  of  the  annuity  which  the  Committee  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  determine  “  after  a  close  study  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  ”  has  been  discussed  already.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  far  from  the  hundred  million  pounds  mark  at  which 
some  writers  have  hinted  already.  The  “  independence  ” 
of  the  experts  means  that  they  are  to  be  free  from  political 
pressure.  They  hardly  can  free  themselves  from  the 
doctrines  of  their  financial  institutions  or  from  the  influence 
of  their  colleagues. 

Mr.  Parker  Gilbert  remains  the  dominating  influence. 
On  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  American 
experts  he  has  been  given  a  free  hand  by  the  Allies,  so 
that  on  one  occasion  the  British  Government  suggested 
that  a  decision  on  a  point  connected  with  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  Government  should  be  suspended  until 
Mr.  Gilbert  should  have  reached  New  York.  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
reports  can  be  found  in  the  bookcases  of  leading  bankers 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  A  German  visitor  to 
the  United  States  when  he  made  a  statement  with  which 
an  American  banker  disagreed  was  confronted  with  a  page 
in  the  report  in  which  the  relevant  sentences  had  been 
underlined  with  blue  and  red  pencils. 
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By  Major  B.  T.  Reynolds 

There  is  always  a  certain  bond  between  men  engaged  in 
the  same  work  whatever  may  be  their  nationality,  and  this 
applies  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  the  military  profes¬ 
sion.  Five  years  spent  as  liaison  officer  with  the  French 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  commencing  in  the  critical  year  1923, 
have  left  me  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  those 
French  officers  with  whom  my  duties  brought  me  in  con¬ 
tact  in  the  Rhineland.  Force  of  circumstances  have 
brought  home  to  us  in  this  country  that  we  can  no  longer 
live  in  “splendid  isolation,”  and  have  led  us  to  endeavour 
to  understand  the  mentality  of  our  neighbours.  This  sup¬ 
plies,  I  suppose,  the  reason  for  the  violently  partisan  atti¬ 
tude  of  what  one  might  term  the  “hats  off  to  France” 
school,  as  well  as  for  that  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  meet  Frenchmen  holding  forth  in 
their  post-war  disillusionment  on  the  perfidity  of  Albion, 
and  who  have  been  led  in  consequence  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation  probably 
have  more  in  common  with  the  Germans  than  the  French. 
The  result  is  the  curious  phenomenon  which  is  frequently 
to  be  observed  of  our  countrymen  roundly  accusing  one 
another  of  being  pro-French  or  pro-German,  and  which 
sometimes  makes  one  doubt  whether  they  do  not  forget 
in  their  heat  the  primary  necessity  of  remaining 
pro-British. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  up  in  a 
country  which  is  still  largely  self-supporting,  enjoys  a 
happy  mental  insularity  to  which  we  have  long  been 
strangers,  in  spite  of  popular  belief  to  the  contrary.  His 
national  habit  is  also  to  argue  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  from  which  it  follows  that  if  he  thinks  that 
Albion  is  ferfide  he  is  apt  to  include  the  stray  English¬ 
man  in  the  indictment.  But  his  friendship  once  gained 
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it  can  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  a  great  extent 
uninfluenced  by  the  clouds  of  unfriendly  criticism  appear- 
ing  periodically  in  the  French  Press,  which,  it  may  be 
remarked  by  the  way,  is  less  symptomatic  of  public 
opinion  than  our  own.  Once  admitted  to  the  gas-proof 
chamber  of  his  intimacy  one  is  able,  arguing  from  the 
particular  to  the  general  as  is  our  habit,  to  form  a  far 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  French  nation  than  is 
possible  for  those  who  do  not  pierce  below  the  surface. 
While  disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  “  hats  off  to 
France”  school,  I  may  say  that  in  my  case  that 
appreciation  has  been  a  very  pleasant  one. 

The  problem  of  their  open  eastern  frontier  is  to  the 
French  what  the  problem  of  our  sea  communications  is  to 
us — in  both  cases  the  fundamental  issue  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  involved.  But  it  is  about  a  thousand  years  since 
we  have  seen  a  foreign  invader  on  our  soil,  and  our  sea 
communications  have  never  been  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  being  cut  since  we  became  dependent  on  them. 
The  French  have  been  invaded  twice  in  the  last  two 
generations,  and  this  supplies  the  reason  why  they  pay  to 
the  question  of  security  an  attention  which  sometimes 
appears  to  us  morbid  in  its  intensity.  Absolute  security 
cannot  exist  in  this  world  for  nations  or  individuals,  but 
the  Frenchman  who  has  had  his  house  burnt  down  by  an 
invader  twice  within  living  memory  may  be  excused  for 
seeking  the  next  best  thing.  Aggressive  wars  do  not  come 
within  their  purview  any  more  than  they  do  within  ours; 
the  French,  like  ourselves,  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  what  they  have  got  against  the  possible  ex¬ 
pansionist  aims  of  less  fortunate  neighbours.  Our 
interests  may  be  widely  different  in  almost  every  respect, 
but  this  fact  alone  should  be  a  bond  between  us. 

The  outlook  of  the  French  towards  their  frontier  problem 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  army  in  India  towards  the 
north-west  frontier  of  that  country,  and  colours  all  their 
military  thought.  Since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  if  not 
earlier,  they  have  been  considering  the  same  problem  of 
a  possible  war  with  Germany — or,  at  any  rate,  with  some 
combination  of  the  States  of  which  the  modern  Germany 
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is  composed.  Although  conditions  and  weapons  have 
altered  vastly  since  the  days  of  le  Grand  Monarque, 
the  constant  factor  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
frontier  region  decrees  that  the  plans  of  campaign  of  those 
far-off  days  are  not  so  dissimilar  from  those  of  to-day.  But 
just  as  every  Frenchman  is  a  potential  soldier,  so  also 
French  military  thought  colours  foreign  policy,  and  in  this 
sphere  they  are  liable  to  be  led  into  grievous  error  by 
historical  analogies.  One  tradition  that  dies  hard  is  that 
the  South  German  States  are  only  waiting  for  a  lead  from 
France  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Berlin.  German  disunion 
was  a  great  mine  of  opportunity  for  the  strategists  of 
France  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIV  down  to  the  end  of  the 
First  Empire.  But  reliance  on  the  continued  existence 
of  this — for  them — desirable  state  of  affairs  bore  its 
share  in  bringing  about  the  castastrophe  of  1870,  and  in 
spite  of  the  teaching  of  history  this  illusion  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  dead  amongst  the  French  as  late  as  1923.  The 
trend  of  post-war  events  should  have  effectually  laid  this 
ghost  of  the  past,  just  as  the  Locarno  Pact  should  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  satisfying  their  natural  desire  for 
security,  but  French  historical  ghosts  have  a  curious  way 
of  coming  to  life — I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  in  inducing  them  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  the  mandate  for  Syria  was  not  the  existence 
of  a  well-known  refrain,  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.”  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  it  is  one  of  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule  of  French  logicality. 

As  regards  doctrine  of  war  the  natural  genius  of  the 
French  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  offensive,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  tendency  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  reasserting 
itself  after  the  experiences  of  the  last  war  have  had  time 
to  sink  into  oblivion.  In  the  days  immediately  following 
the  war  of  1870  the  effect  of  fire  power  was  heavily 
stressed  in  the  French  regulations,  but  the  next  generation 
went  to  war  in  1914  firmly  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
offensive  a  outrance.  They  believed  that  brave  infantry 
could  capture  any  position  with  the  minimum  of  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  other  arms,  and  they  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence,  in  the  early  battles  of  the  war,  losses  corre- 
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spending  to  our  own  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
Englishmen  are  frequently  annoyed  by  the  inadequate  re¬ 
cognition  accorded  by  the  French  to  our  own  part  in  the 
war.  We  should  not  forget  on  our  side  the  enormous  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  French  in  1914  and  1915,  when  we  were  still 
not  in  a  position  to  take  any  appreciable  portion  of  the 
strain  off  our  allies — sacrifices  which  went  a  long  way 
towards  crippling  them  permanently.  The  present  French 
doctrine  is  still  coloured  by  their  experience  of  the  late 
war.  They  visualise  the  attack  as  a  heavy  mass  moving 
majestically  forward  at  the  rate  of  some  two  miles  per 
hour,  covered  during  its  advance  by  an  adequate  fire,  and 
by  adequate  they  mean  something  corresponding  to  the 
barrages  of  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in  France.  Such 
were  the  methods  that  led  them  to  victory  in  Morocco 
recently  under  the  beloved  Petain,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long  a  system  so  foreign  to  their  national  genius 
will  endure,  when  the  generation  of  officers  into  whose 
brains  the  experience  of  war  on  the  Western  Front  has 
been  seared  is  no  longer  there  to  dictate  the  doctrine  of 
the  army. 

The  French  always  regard  us  as  being  wedded  to 
tradition,  but  apart  from  such  outward  manifestations  as 
the  peace-time  bearskins  of  our  Foot  Guards,  for  which 
they  have  no  counterpart,  I  think  they  honour  the  past  as 
much  as  we  do.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  First  Empire 
they  have  traditions  which  any  army  might  envy,  and 
Napoleon  is  the  unconscious  model  of  every  young  French 
officer.  The  scene  of  the  bivouac  before  Austerlitz  is 
acted  every  year  by  the  cadets  of  the  Military  College 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  the  French  gunners  have  a  song  in  which 
they  make  great  use  of  the  fact  that  “  canon  ”  rhymes  with 
the  last  syllable  of  “  Napoleon  ” — the  manifestations  of 
hospitality  accompanying  the  singing  havei  always  pre¬ 
cluded  my  remembering  more  than  this.  They  deeply 
resent  the  drab  uniformity  of  dress  to  which  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare  condemn  the  soldier  of  to-day.  Whether 
it  was  due  to  this  feeling  or  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
their  Army  Clothing  Department  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
French  infantry  went  on  service  in  1914  in  their  time- 
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honoured  red  trousers,  a  fact  which  I  have  often  found  a 
useful  counter  to  French  charges  of  our  being  unpractical 
owing  to  overmuch  dwelling  on  the  past. 

The  official  traditions  of  the  French  Army  of  to-day 
only  date  from  the  Revolution,  although  some  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  antiquarian  tastes  privately  claim  descent 
for  their  regiments  from  the  famous  corps  of  the  old 
Royal  Army  with  their  picturesque  territorial  designations 
such  as  Royal  Auvergne — I  say  privately  because  there 
exists  a  preference  for  the  “  good  republican  officer in  the 
minds  of  French  selection  boards.  But  I  should  think 
the  confusion  which  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution 
inevitably  caused  in  the  French  Army  is  probably  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  such 
claims  are  as  apocryphal  as  those  sometimes  put  for¬ 
ward  by  British  regiments.  The  visible  repository  of  the 
traditions  of  a  French  regiment  is  its  Salle  d’homietir, 
and  here  are  to  be  found  collections  of  objects  of  more 
sentimental  than  intrinsic  value,  such  as  portraits  of  past 
officers,  collections  of  medals  and  colours — dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  soldiers.  I  have  even  seen  some  carnets 
de  route  of  the  campaigns  of  the  First  Empire,  one  in 
particular  belonging  to  a  famous  regiment  which  fought 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  which  mention  is  made  of  many 
fights  against  British  regiments  side  by  side  with  which 
it  fought  in  the  last  war. 

One  factor  that  might  be  expected  to  militate  against 
tradition  in  the  French  Army  is  that  officers  on  leaving  the 
military  colleges  are  posted  to  general  lists  by  arms,  and 
not  to  particular  regiments,  as  is  the  case  with  the  young 
British  officer.  Changes  of  corps  are  frequent;  one  friend 
of  mine  who,  when  I  first  met  him,  was  attached  to  the  staff 
and  wearing  the  dark  blue  uniform  of  a  Chasseur  a  pied, 
was  metamorphosed  in  less  than  twelve  months,  first  into 
an  infantryman  of  the  line  in  horizon  blue,  and  then  into 
a  khaki-clad  tirailleur.  The  British  officer  who  was  required 
to  change  his  complete  kit  three  times  in  a  year  would 
think  himself  hardly  done  by  if  he  got  no  allowance  to 
help  him  meet  his  tailor’s  bill,  but  a  grateful  Government 
did  not  assist  my  friend  in  this  respect.  Another  point 
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is  that  a  French  regiment  has  no  mess;  the  unmarried 
officers  form  what  they  call  a  “  popote,”  and  take  their 
meals  at  the  same  table  in  the  local  “  Cercle  des  Officiers  ” 
or  in  one  of  the  restaurants  of  the  town.  This  is  a  great 
loss  which  the  French  themselves  regret,  but  the  problem 
of  the  married  subaltern  is  more  insistent  in  their  army 
than  in  our  own. 

But  esprit  de  corps  is  none  the  less  strong  in  the  French 
Army,  and  is  fostered  by  small  distinctions  such  as  the 
“  fourragere,”  the  piece  of  cord  somewhat  similar  to  an 
aiguillette  worn  round  the  shoulder  which  is  awarded  to 
a  regiment  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  field.  The  highest 
distinction  is  the  fourragere  of  the  same  red  colour  as  the 
Legion  of  Honour  ribbon,  and  the  more  common  is  the  red 
and  green  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  I  once  attended  the 
“fete  de  regiment”  of  a  certain  French  corps.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  opened  by  a  parade;  the  three  battalions  of 
the  regiment  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  while  the 
colonel  made  a  moving  speech  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  young  soldiers  in  whose  keeping  now  lay  the  traditions 
of  the  regiment.  At  the  end  of  this  address  the  men  of 
the  older  classes  performed  the  symbolic  action  of  handing 
on  the  tradition  by  affixing  the  red  fourragere  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  of  the  last-joined  class.  Esprit  de 
corps  in  our  own  army  tends  to  centre  round  similar  small 
distinctions,  and  is  not  necessarily  killed  by  a  general  list 
for  officers,  in  proof  of  which  one  might  cite  the  experience 
of  the  last  war. 

The  various  arms  of  the  service  are  distinguished  by 
much  the  same  peculiarities  as  with  us.  The  cavalryman 
considers  himself  rather  a  superior  individual,  and  is 
inclined  to  affect  slight  irregularities  in  dress,  such  as  light- 
coloured  breeches  and  coats  of  peculiar  cut.  His 
principal  sports  are  racing  and  show-jumping;  very  little 
polo  is  played,  and  the  normal  kit  for  the  game  is  uniform 
complete  with  steel  helmet.  The  gunners  are  easily 
recognisable  as  something  of  a  “peculiar  people”;  pro¬ 
motion  is  better  in  this  arm  than  in  the  rest  of  the  army, 
owing  to  the  expansion  caused  by  the  war.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  permanent  in  the  French  Army,  owing  to 
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the  pre-war  proportion  of  guns  to  bayonets  having  been 
lower  than  in  our  case.  A  further  reason  for  the  better 
conditions  in  the  artillery  is  that  the  excellent  training 
that  the  young  French  gunner  officers  enjoy  at  the  “  Ecole 
Polytechnique  ”  enables  many  of  them  to  get  lucrative 
jobs  in  civil  life  when  the  first  edge  of  their  military  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  worn  off.  The  French  artillery  is  rather  split 
into  two  camps — the  horsey  and  the  technical.  The  former 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cavalryman  for  mounted 
sports,  and  frequently  beat  him  at  his  own  game;  the 
latter  shine  rather  with  logarithms  and  slide  rules.  I  think 
the  British  counterpart  of  these  two  types  would  not  be 
hard  to  find. 

The  French  sapper  is  generally  a  very  technical  officer. 
For  various  reasons  he  is  less  often  found  aspiring  to  the 
staff  college  than  his  British  comrade,  although  there  have 
been  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Joffre.  His  peculiarities 
are  summed  up  in  the  French  saying,  “  Rien  n’est  sacre 
a  un  sapeur.”  The  infantry  arm  still  contrives  to  attract 
a  good  type  of  officer,  although  the  proportion  of  rankers  . 
is  higher  in  the  lower  grades  than  is  the  case  with  the 
other  arms.  One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  infantry 
probably  lies  in  the  variety  which  service  in  this  arm 
offers,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  accorded  in  the  French 
Army  the  seniority  still  enjoyed  by  the  cavalry  with  us. 
The  French  tank  formations  are  officered  from  the  infantry 
general  list,  as  are  also  the  Chasseurs  a  pied,  the  North 
African  tirailleur  regiments,  and  even  the  Foreign  Legion. 
The  armoured  cars  are  officered  from  the  cavalry,  with 
whom  most  of  their  work  lies,  which  seems  a  sensible 
arrangement,  but  the  exclusive  use  of  infantry  officers  in 
the  tank  units  undoubtedly  leads  to  less  originality  of 
thought  as  regards  the  use  of  this  weapon  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  see.  But  the  French  Army  have  not  taken 
up  mechanisation  to  the  same  extent  as  ourselves,  and  | 
their  experience  is  still  largely  confined  to  the  types  of  f 
tank  that  were  in  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  late  i* 
war.  The  Chasseurs  a  pied  are  a  corps  d’elite  which  I 
generally  attracts  the  best  class  of  officer.  The  tirailleurs  I: 
and  the  Foreign  Legion  supply  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  |‘ 
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energy  of  the  type  of  officer  who  in  our  army  does  a  tour 
of  duty  with  the  native  formations  in  our  African  Colonies. 
As  regards  its  officers,  at  any  rate,  the  Legion  is  far  from 
being  the  last  refuge  of  the  damned.  Service  in  it  is 
very  popular;  indeed,  it  must  be  a  relief  to  the  French 
officer  to  deal  for  once  in  a  way  with  long-service  soldiers. 
The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  Legion  are  Germans  and 
Austrians;  many  of  them  served  against  the  French  in 
the  last  war,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  disloyalty, 
indeed,  the  better-educated  Germans  are  much  prized  as 
staff  clerks  and  batmen.  But  the  German  always  made  an 
excellent  mercenary,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
unpopular  as  a  rule  in  the  armies  in  which  he  served. 

I  feel  that  I  must  make  some  reference  to  the  French 
chaplains  whom  I  met  serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 
These  were  of  all  denominations,  but  the  Roman  Catholics 
naturally  predominated.  They  were  men  of  a  really  ex¬ 
cellent  type,  who  had  a  tremendous  influence  with  the 
men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  government  permits 
them  no  adventitious  aids  to  respect  such  as  the  army- 
rank  that  our  own  chaplains  enjoy.  Many  of  them  served 
as  officers  during  the  war.  I  remember  one  in  particular 
who  was  the  senior  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  in  Mayence. 
During  the  war  he  had  commanded  a  battalion,  and  a 
story  was  told  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  ordered  to  carry 
out  a  raid  at  very  short  notice.  The  day  before  it  was 
due  to  take  place  the  divisional  commander  came  round 
to  see  that  all  w'as  ready.  The  militant  churchman  turned 
battalion  commander  told  him  that  he  had  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  preparation,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly 
carry  out  the  operation.  The  general  was  furious,  and 
said,  “Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir?  I  command  this 
division,  and  I  can  break  you.”  To  which  the  bland  reply 
was,  “You  can’t  break  me,  general,  I  am  a  substantive 
canon.” 

The  most  salient  difference  between  our  own  and  the 
French  Army  lies  in  their  respective  methods  of  recruit¬ 
ment.  The  French  conscript  only  serves  eighteen  months, 
and  the  classes  are  called  up  to  the  colours  half-yearly. 
The  depot  does  nothing  but  clothe  the  recruit,  so  that  the 
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unfortunate  regimental  officer  has  to  train  a  fresh  batch 
of  raw  material — one-third  of  his  command — twice  a  year. 
A  squadron,  battery  or  company  is  considered  lucky  if 
it  contains  more  than  two  officers  and  three  re-engaged 
N.C.O.s;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  its  personnel  have 
less  than  eighteen  months’  service,  which  is  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  French  officer  has  less  leisure  for 
games  than  his  British  comrade.  But  the  system  of 
universal  service  that  is  responsible  for  the  dough  also 
supplies  the  leaven  in  the  shape  of  the  higher  proportion 
of  educated  men  serving  in  the  ranks.  Generations  of 
universal  service  have  undoubtedly  borne  fruit,  and  the 
recruit,  when  he  joins,  already  has  a  few  rudimentary 
military  ideas  culled  from  the  experience  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Another  point  is  that  where  we  enlist  our  men 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  French  conscript  is  not  called 
up  until  he  is  twenty.  The  British  recruit  of  six  months’ 
service  would  be  sorely  tried  by  the  marches  that  the 
French  soldier  is  called  upon  to  perform  on  manoeuvres. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  it  took  two  years  to 
turn  an  Englishman  into  an  efficient  soldier,  and  I  think 
the  experience  of  the  last  war  has  proved  this  still  to  hold 
good  as  a  generalisation;  but  the  Frenchman  undoubtedly 
assimilates  military  training  quicker. 

The  French  soldier  is  far  more  of  an  individualist  than 
the  Englishman.  In  barracks  his  appearance  is  often,  to 
our  eye,  the  reverse  of  military,  but  his  back  seems  to  have 
miraculously  straightened  after  a  ten-mile  march  carrying 
a  pack  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  One  of  his 
most  marked  characteristics  is  a  disinclination  to  perform 
any  action  the  reason  for  which  is  not  apparent  to  his  in¬ 
telligence,  and  such  minor  details  as  shaving  sometimes 
come  into  this  category.  But  when  interested  he  is  a  most 
cheerful  and  indefatigable  worker.  I  have  been  out 
shooting  with  French  officers  who  have  employed  soldiers 
as  beaters;  they  have  worked  for  six  hours  in  thick  cover 
with  only  half  an  hour  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  eat 
a  hunk  of  dry  bread  and  a  few  sardines,  washed  down  with 
half  a  litre  of  “  pinard  ” — the  French  ration  wine — and 
have  been  just  as  keen  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  at  the 
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beginning.  The  excellence  of  French  cooking  is  a  legend 
in  this  country,  and  the  charming  hospitality  of  many 
friends  has  shown  me  that  this  is  no  idle  tale,  but  culinary 
refinements  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  French 
Army.  I  once  saw  a  General  de  division  munching  half  a 
loaf  of  dry  ration  bread  at  five  a.m.  on  manoeuvres  with 
evident  satisfaction.  The  truth  is  that  the  normal  French 
mode  of  life  is  far  more  simple  than  our  own. 

The  French  staff  officer  contrives  to  keep  fit  in  spite 
of  a  life  which  we  should  scarcely  consider  conducive  to 
that  desirable  end.  He  reaches  his  office  at  9  a.m.  or  there¬ 
abouts  and  remains  till  12  noon,  at  which  hour  he  returns 
home  to  eat  his  principal  meal  of  the  day.  By  3  p.m.  he 
is  back  in  his  office,  which  he  does  not  leave  again  until 
6.30  or  later.  His  only  exercise  in  the  day  consists  in  his 
early  morning  ride,  but  this  is  a  sacred  institution  and  is 
evidently  the  saving  of  him,  for  I  do  not  think  he  is  any 
less  fit  than  his  British  opposite  number.  But  the  French 
always  consider  that  exercise  is  a  fetish  with  us  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  accustom  oneself  to  as  much  or  as  little  as 
one  will.  The  longer  hours  spent  in  the  office  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  more  work  is  done  :  indeed,  the 
French  have  as  wholesome  a  dislike  of  redundant  paper 
as  ourselves,  and  are  at  least  as  successful  in  keeping  down 
the  output.  But  the  rule  is  that  all  officers  must  be  present 
during  office  hours,  and  this  being  so,  they  certainly  find 
time  to  read  their  morning  paper,  not  to  speak  of  an 
occasional  surreptitious  novel.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
a  liaison  officer  this  system  adds  to  the  amenities  of  life, 
as  one  can  generally  find  someone  not  too  busy  to  spend 
a  little  time  gossiping.  In  this  respect  I  have  often  pitied 
the  French  liaison  officer  who  finds  British  staff  officers 
working  at  top  speed  in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  free 
to  play  a  round  of  golf  in  the  afternoon. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  probable  wars  on  which  the 
French  Army  bases  its  organisation,  the  centralisation  in 
their  case  is  always  one  echelon  higher  than  with  us.  It 
always  strikes  the  French  as  extraordinary  that  a  battery 
in  our  army  is  commanded  by  a  major  and  a  battalion  by 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  the  ranks  held  respectively  in  their 
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army  by  the  commander  of  the  artillery  groufe — corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  brigade — and  the  second  in  command  of 
a  regiment  of  three  battalions.  But  the  French  battery 
and  battalion  are  not  organised  to  act  independently  of 
their  parent  formations  to  the  same  extent  as  our  own.  In 
this  connection  I  have  heard  mistakes  made  by  a  division 
acting  independently  on  manoeuvres  condoned  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  difficult  to  expect  a  divisional  staff  to 
work  on  its  own ;  when  properly  encadre  with  an  army 
corps  staff  over  them  such  errors  would  not  occur. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  w'e  are  too  prone  to 
generalise  on  the  subject  of  the  French  temperament;  the 
difference  between  the  Nord  and  the  Midi  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  between  England  and  Italy,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  mental  processes  the  Alsatian  and 
the  Lorrain  correspond  more  closely  to  the  South  German 
than  to  any  of  their  French  compatriots.  Both  these  pro¬ 
vinces  were  very  strongly  represented  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  French  Army  even  before  the  war  when  they  were 
under  German  rule.  The  unfortunate  southerner  is  always 
a  butt  for  French  humour.  During  the  war  a  story  was  told 
of  an  army  corps  which  was  recruited  from  around  Mar¬ 
seilles  ;  a  staff  officer  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to  a 
village  some  way  behind  the  lines  during  a  battle  when  he 
suddenly  saw  a  number  of  unarmed  men  in  uniform 
approaching  him  at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  direction  of  the 
enemy\  He  stopped  them  and  demanded,  “  Qui  etes 
vous  ?  ”  The  leading  man  of  the  party  replied  proudly, 

“  Nous  sommes  les  fuyards  dii - me  corps.”  Infuriated 

by  their  nonchalant  attitude,  the  staff  officer  shouted  at 
them,  “  Miserables  ou  sont  vos  armes?”  only  to  receive 
the  unabashed  reply,  “  Nous  les  avons  laissees  sur  le 
champ  d’honneur.”  Daudet  with  his  inimitable  character 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon  is  probably  largely  responsible  for 
this  fashion  in  humour,  but  it  is  the  greatest  error  to 
imagine  that  Tartarin  is  in  any  way  typical  of  the  French 
nation. 

The  Frenchman  likes  his  little  bit  of  rhetoric;  it  is  an 
institution  with  him  corresponding  to  the  peculiarly  Eng¬ 
lish  form  of  humour  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Pnnch\ 
but  he  has  the  good  sense  not  to  copy  our  taste  in  humour, 
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whereas  we  are  occasionally  led  astray  into  attempts  to  vie 
with  his  eloquence.  Anyone  who  heard  the  candid  com¬ 
ments  of  delighted  French  friends  on  a  recent  speech  by 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  was 
so  far  carried  away  by  his  surroundings  as  to  declare  that 
he  “loved  France  like  a  woman,”  would  be  careful  to 
avoid  hyperbole  before  French  audiences  in  future.  The 
average  Frenchman  is  really  at  bottom  an  extremely  hard- 
headed  materialist,  but  there  are  a  few  “  reserved  sub¬ 
jects  ”  on  which  he  permits  himself  the  luxury  of  being 
illogical  and  sentimental,  notably  Vamour.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  cosmopolitan  batch  of  students  who  were  asked 
to  write  an  essay  on  the  elephant — the  Englishman 
entitled  his  literary  effort  “  La  chasse  a  I’elephant,”  the 
German  “  L’elephant  et  sa  place  dans  la  zoologie,”  the 
Pole  “L’elephant  et  la  question  Polonaise,”  and  the 
Frenchman  “L’elephant  et  ses  amours” — which  shows 
that  he  does  not  object  to  drawing  his  own  caricature  even 
if  he  does  not  always  like  others  doing  it  for  him. 

The  French  are  very  distrustful  of  expressions  of 
altruism  in  others,  and  summarily  dismiss  as  cant  much 
that  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  springs  from  genuine 
idealism.  But  the  truth  is  that  not  only  our  circum¬ 
stances,  but  also  our  mental  processes,  differ  so  vastly  that 
it  may  be  doubted  if  we  are  really  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  one  another.  The  most  one  can  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  see  a  thing  “  from  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view.” 
One  point  to  remember  is  that  where  our  interests  are 
world-wide  as  well  as  European,  French  interests  do  not 
really  extend  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  Another  point 
is  that  we  from  our  circumstances  are  inclined  to  be  oppor¬ 
tunists,  as  any  great  trading  and  banking  nation  must  be, 
whereas  the  French,  who  are  still  predominantly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  tend  to  take  the  longer  view.  The  origin 
of  the  legend  of  ferfide  Albion  undoubtedly  lies  in  this 
last  difference,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  changes  of 
orientation  in  our  foreign  policy  must  be  a  trifle  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  the  French  mind.  But  whatever  misconceptions 
they  may  harbour  of  us  as  a  nation,  their  personal  friend¬ 
ship  is  proof  against  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  to  an 
extent  that  is  not  generally  recognised  in  this  country. 
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By  “Truvor” 

In  the  December  number  of  this  Review  an  attempt  was 
made  to  show  (“Foreign  Policy  Without  Sentiment”) 
that  British  interests  are  suffering  owing  to  our  subservience 
to  France  and  neglect  of  Germany. 

The  intention  here  is  to  compare  the  alternative 
policies  and  see  how  they  are  likely  to  work  out.  But 
before  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  reassuring  word 
to  those  who  feel  that  we  no  longer  have  free  choice ;  that 
we  are  irrevocably  bound  to  France  by  ties  of  loyalty. 
A  moment’s  consideration  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  remove 
such  doubts.  We  entered  the  War  as  a  free  agent  because 
it  suited  us  to  do  so,  and  we  entered  on  the  side  of  France 
because  we  had  not  been  able  to  reach  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Germany  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  Our 
War  commitments  were  honourably  and  generously  ful¬ 
filled,  and  now  we  are  free  once  more  to  adopt  the  orient¬ 
ation  which  best  promises  to  assure  European  peace. 
Fortunately,  France  has  put  this  question  outside  of  all 
doubt  by  making  it  quite  clear  that  she,  on  her  side,  con¬ 
siders  herself  absolutely  free.  Her  Turkish  policy  just 
after  the  War,  and  later  her  Ruhr  policy,  may  be  cited 
in  this  connection,  and  the  writer,  for  one,  is  genuinely 
relieved  that  she,  in  her  usual  clear  and  logical  way,  has 
made  it  for  ever  impossible  for  our  sentimentalists  to 
pretend  that  honour  binds  us  to  support  France. 

Let  us  examine,  dispassionately,  how  the  two  policies 
work  out : — 

(1)  The  present  policy  of  a  blind  devotion  to  France. 

(2)  An  understanding  with  Germany.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  can  fail  to 
see  that  a  pro-French  foreign  policy  can  only  lead  to  war. 

(t)  III  both  cases,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  we  would  have 
friendly  relations  with  all  other  nations  who  were  willing. 
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At  its  best  it  can  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  purely 
Anglo-French  friendship;  whatever  else  may  follow  that  is 
the  limit  of  its  good.  Admitted,  of  course,  that  the  flock  of 
little  nations  subsidised  by  France  would  co-operate  (so 
long  as  it  happened  to  suit  them).  But  the  plain  fact  is 
that  these  nations — Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Rou- 
mania,  etc. — would  be  of  no  use  in  the  conflagration 
towards  which  our  present  policy  is  taking  us.  However, 
let  us  admit  that  we  shall  have  the  devotion  of  France  and 
the  Little  Entente;  what  shall  we  have  against  us.?  First 
of  all,  Germany — a  Germany  disillusioned,  embittered 
and  humiliated.  For,  although  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  prove  that  friendship  with  France  is  compatible  with 
a  friendship  with  Germany,  the  fact  is  that  the  two  are 
really  incompatible  if  our  friendship  with  France  is 
developed  on  the  present  lines.  The  French  are  born 
Chauvinists.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  keep  Germany  down 
and  to  prevent  England  from  becoming  friendly  with  her; 
and  in  the  last  four  years  they  have  been  successful,  for 
our  relations  have  grown  steadily  worse. 

A  Germany  disillusioned  in  the  West  will  turn  to  the 
East.  It  is  no  new  path  for  her.  She  has  more  knowledge 
of  Russia  than  has  any  other  Western  nation.  Russia 
needs  Germany’s  organising  power  and  industries. 
Germany  needs  Russia’s  market,  which,  we  must  not 
forget,  will  one  day  be  open  once  more.  But  the  matter 
does  not  end  there.  Italy  is  distinctly  nervous  of  France, 
and  if  we  are  the  close  ally  of  France  we  cannot  have 
more  than  lukewarm  relations  with  Italy.  America  is, 
perhaps,  more  problematic;  but  it  may  be  said  definitely 
that  America’s  feelings  towards  Germany  to-day  are  far 
more  friendly  than  towards  France,  and  possibly — taking 
the  nation  as  a  whole — than  towards  us.  America  looks 
upon  Germany  as  a  nation  honourably  trying  to  meet  its 
obligations,  and  eternally  hampered  in  this  work  by  a 
Chauvinistic  France  and  a  stupid  (if  not  slightly  tricky) 
England.  One  thing  is  certain :  America  would  give  far 
warmer  adherence  to  an  Anglo-German  Entente  than  to 
an  Anglo-French  one.  For  America  believes  that  our 
present  policy  will  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  another 
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European  war.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  Germany’s 
inclinations  are  towards  the  West  (which,  of  course,  does 
not  exclude  friendly  relations  with  Russia).  She  will  turn 
exclusively  to  Russia  only  if  she  is  rebuffed  in  the  West. 

If  the  results  of  policy  No.  i  are  clear,  those  of 
policy  No.  2  are  clearer.  One  is  inevitably  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  Anglo-German  understanding 
would  guarantee  peace  in  Europe  for  decades  to  come. 
In  the  first  place,  an  Anglo-German  combination  would 
be  invincible.  It  would  be  an  autocracy,  benevolent,  we 
hope  and  believe,  and  for  that  reason  not  unpopular. 
For  we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  be  invincible  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  being  generally  hated.  As  regards  France:  in 
so  far  as  she  is  genuinely  anxious  about  her  security  she 
must  welcome  such  a  combination.  Germany  as  our  col¬ 
laborator  could  be  no  danger  for  France.  In  so  far  as 
France  is  out  for  revenge  and  for  the  repression  of 
Germany — sublimating  those  crude  sentiments  as  she  may 
into  “  anxiety  concerning  security  ” — she  would,  of  course, 
be  bitterly  disappointed.  It  would  be  hypocritical  to 
pretend  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  this  feeling  about; 
but  we  must  ignore  it.  We  cannot  continue — ten  years 
after  the  War — to  take  account  of  such  aberrations.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  every  legitimate 
anxiety  of  France  would  be  stilled  by  an  Anglo-German 
combination. 

Italy  would,  on  the  whole,  welcome  it.  The  combina¬ 
tion  means  safety  for  her;  for  if  France  is  nervous  of 
Germany,  Italy  is  nervous  of  France. 

Russia,  of  course,  would  dislike  our  rafprochement  with 
Germany  intensely — just  as  much  as  she  likes  our  present 
coldness.  But  Russia  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
So  far  as  her  legitimate  interests  are  concerned  the 
danger  of  intervention  has  disappeared.  If  a  trace  still 
remains  in  England,  Germany  will  act  as  an  efficient  brake 
on  it.  Just  as  the  combination  would  secure  France  against 
Germany  it  would  secure  Russia  against  England;  if  one 
could  seriously  think  that  there  is  any  danger.  Russia 
would  eventually  welcome  the  co-operation  of  England 
and  Germany  in  developing  her  resources  all  except 
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the  die-hards,  who,  in  any  case,  must  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  improvement  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
gives  the  moderates  their  chance). 

There  remains  the  Little  Entente,  which  would  fight 
the  idea  tooth  and  nail.  But  here  again  we  must  be  firm. 
We  cannot  allow  the  peace  of  Europe  to  suffer  in  order 
to  preserve  the  amour-fropre  of  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Roumania.  The  first  two  exist  at  all  only  owing  to 
the  will  of  America,  England  and  France.  They  were 
badly  spoilt  at  the  Peace  Conference  by  being  allowed  to 
“lobby”  and  then  sit  as  judges  on  the  Central  Powers, 
instead,  as  was  only  seemly,  of  being  summoned  at  the 
end  ta  hear  what  had  been  decided  for  them. 

But  sooner  or  later  they  must  wake  from  their  dreams. 
The  days  when  they  were  encouraged  to  pluck  the  tail- 
feathers  from  the  sick  eagle  have  passed.  Great  efforts 
will,  at  the  best,  be  necessary  to  secure  a  lasting  peace — 
without  sacrifices  it  will  be  impossible.  Those  sacrifices 
must  be  made;  for  those  who  think  that  a  lasting  peace 
in  Europe  is  possible  without  a  radical  adjustment  of 
many  pressing  questions  are  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 
If  the  adjustment  be  carried  out  by  an  Anglo-German 
combination  having  unlimited  prestige,  and  supported  by 
a  friendly  Italy  and  a  more  or  less  friendly  France,  it  will 
be  done  in  a  spirit  of  equity.  If  an  embittered  Germany 
— rebuffed  by  the  West  and  despairing  of  receiving  jus¬ 
tice  at  our  hands — finally  decides  to  settle  her  own 
problems  in  her  own  way,  with  an  exulting  Russia  in  the 
background,  the  work  will  be  done  in  a  partisan  spirit 
which  will  be  the  cause  of  fresh  disasters  in  the  future. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  our  devotion  to 
France  is  due  to  our  fear  of  her  air  forces  and  recognition 
of  our  own  vulnerability.  Since  the  time  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready  it  has  never  paid  to  buy  off  your  opponents.  And 
if  our  military  experts  could  jog  up  their  static  minds  they 
might  realise  that  if  France  to-day  is  but  an  “  aeroplane- 
step  ”  from  England,  in  two  years’  time  machines  will 
have  so  developed  as  to  make  the  jump  from  the  German- 
Dutch  frontier  to  the  Thames  as  easy  as  from  Cherbourg. 
Salvation  does  not  lie  that  way,  but  in  the  refusal  to 
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play  France’s  game  of  trying  to  make  Germany  a  military 
cypher.  For  who  has  decided  that  in  the  next  war — if  j 
it  must  come — England  will  again  be  opposed  to  Ger 
many.^  France  realises  that  her  post-War  policy  has  put 
a  rapprochement  with  Germany  almost  outside  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics.  She  therefore  argues — quite  logic¬ 
ally,  as  usual — that  the  weaker  Germany  can  be  kept 
the  better  will  it  suit  her.  But  why  should  England,  to 
whom  these  arguments  do  not  apply,  help  to  weaken  her 
potential  ally? 

Difficulties  lie  ahead  whichever  path  we  take;  but  not 
the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  both  cases.  If  we  continue 
our  present  pro-French  policy  we  shall  have  quiet  for  a 
moment,  i.e.,  we  shall  have  quiet  on  the  surface  and  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reassure  the  man-in-the-street.  It  will  be  the 
quiet  before  the  storm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt 
the  new  orientation  it  means  immediate  worry — but,  thank 
God,  it  cannot  mean  disaster. 

In  the  belief  that  the  English  nation  always  reacts  best 
when  it  knows  all  the  facts,  and  that  any  sort  of  subterfuge 
is  dangerous  and  unnecessary,  no  attempt  will  be  made  1 
here  to  hide  the  difficulties. 

It  has  already  been  made  clear  that  there  are  three 
principal  lessons  which  must  be  learnt  before  a  better 
feeling  becomes  possible.  I  hey  are  :  (i)  That  many — 
perhaps  most — of  the  things  we  were  told  about  the 
enemy  during  the  War  were  untrue;  (2)  that  Germany 
had  not  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  War;  (3)  that  we 
should  throw  off  our  hypocrisy  which  makes  clear  vision 
impossible.  These  are  all  psychological  lessons;  but 
there  is  a  fourth  one  which  involves  material  adjustments, 
viz.,  that  the  Peace  terms  (the  word  “  treaty  ”  is  avoided 
because  it  connotes  negotiation,  which  was  lacking — 
except  in  the  case  of  Turkey  where,  thanks  to  France, 
there  was  too  much  of  it)  must  sooner  or  later  be  altered. 

If  the  man-in-the-street  could  read  the  accounts  of  those 
famous  preliminary  negotiations  he  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  condemning  them.  The  shuffling  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  surrender  of  principles  are  so  clearly  reported  that 
every  honest  man  can  come  only  to  one  conclusion. 
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Bismarck  is  held  up  as  a  grasping  bully,  whereas  his 
Peace  terms  in  1871,  which  were  in  any  case  far  more 
severe  than  he  wished  owing  to  the  usual  mentality  of 
the  generals,  who,  then  as  now,  insisted  on  interfering, 
would  make  the  Paris  negotiators  blush  if  they  were  still 
capable  of  such  a  thing. 

In  short,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  only  people  who  to-day 
consider  the  Peace  Treaties  as  sacred  are  those  who  know 
that  any  readjustment  will  mean  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
ill-gotten  gains.  The  French  go  so  far  in  this  fear  as  to 
oppose  the  easement  actually  due  to  Hungary  under  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  because  they  fear  that  if  one  Treaty  be 
touched  there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen  to  the  rest. 
The  foregoing  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  claims 
of  Hungary  or  any  other  nation  should  be  allowed  without 
question.  Lately,  e.g.,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
represent  Count  Tisza  as  an  opponent  of  war  under  any 
conditions,  and  Hungary  as  an  innocent  victim  of  a  brutal 
Austria — which  is  humorous.  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  Tisza  was  merely  doubtful  whether  the  proper 
moment  had  been  chosen — and  when  he  found  England 
against  him  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  hadn’t. 

But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  certain  readjust¬ 
ments  are  due  to  Hungary,  and  when  President  Masaryk 
declared,  in  a  recent  interview,  that  he  is  in  favour  of 
better  relations  with  Hungary  but  that  the  Treaties  are 
sacred  and  must  be  so  maintained  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  he  is  only  stating,  in  hypocritical  terms,  the 
commonplace  that  a  successful  suitor  never  sees  any 
necessity  for  an  appeal.  And  when  he  says  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  ignorant  amateurs  like  Lord  Rothermere 
to  touch  questions  which  can  only  be  handled  by  states¬ 
men,  his  words — if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all — are  an 
impertinence.  Genuine  statesmen  were  always  rarities; 
they  now  seem  to  be  practically  extinct.  In  any  case. 
Lord  Rothermere — although  he  would  probably  confess  to 
the  vaguest  knowledge  about  Hungary  until  a  few  months 
ago — has  at  least  as  much  justification  for  an  opinion  as 
anyone  who  was  involved  in  drawing  Czecho-Slovakia’s 
present  frontiers.  That  other  frontiers  in  Upper  Silesia 
and  elsewhere  require  adjustment  needs  no  argument. 
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With  regard  to  Poland  and  Roumania  one  hardly  knows 
what  to  say.  Each  is  sitting  quite  contentedly  on  a  keg 
of  gunpowder.  The  first  has  the  Danzig  Corridor,  the 
second  Bessarabia.  Is  it  kind  to  let  them  sleep  on  or 
should  they  be  wakened  from  their  dreams  ?  A  Germany 
rebuffed  by  the  West  and  united  to  a  restored  Russia  will 
put  poor  Poland  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a  pea 
between  two  very  big  millstones.  Bismarck  in  1871  was 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  definitely  French  minorities 
because  he  saw  it  must  lead  to  future  trouble.  The  Paris 
Conference  lightheartedly  made  a  Danzig  Corridor  and 
hoped  for  the  best. 

The  question  of  the  German  Colonies  is  too  big  to  be 
treated  here.  Enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that  this 
is  a  subject  in  which  much  education  of  England  and  the 
Dominions  is  necessary.  Prince  Max  of  Baden  states  that 
more  than  one  responsible  English  colonial  official  got 
into  trouble  in  the  early  days  of  the  War  for  pointing  out 
the  many  good  features  in  Germany’s  colonial  administra¬ 
tions.  As  far  as  one  knows  Germany  seems  to  have 
received  a  normal  measure  of  loyalty  from  her  native 
subjects  (which  doesn’t  look  like  maltreatment);  in  matters 
such  as  anti-malaria  measures  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  behind  us;  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  is  likely, 
from  all  accounts,  to  rank  among  the  world’s  greatest 
colonial  administrators.  All  this  does  not  look  like  the 
crass  incapacity  which  made  it  necessary  to  take  Ger¬ 
many’s  colonies  away  from  her  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
native.  But  one  seems  to  remember,  once  upon  a  time, 
some  rather  destructive  criticism  of  Belgian  colonial 
administration  which,  apparently,  the  Paris  humanitarians 
ignored ;  so  perhaps  it  wasn’t  done  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
native  after  all. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  here  about  the  amendment  of 
treaties  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  attitude 
is  very  reasonable.  They  lost  the  War  and  expect  to 
suffer  for  it  they  have  no  illusions).  They  do  not 
complain  about  paying  reparations,  although  they  would 
like  to  know  the  amount  and  would  like  it  to  be  a  reason- 
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able  one.  But  they  demand  that  the  world — ten  years  after 
the  War — should  regain  its  sense  of  justice  and  withdraw 
the  accusations  made  at  Versailles  from  purely  revengeful 
motives,  and  which — as  has  been  proved  many  times  over 
— were  unfounded.  Entire  War  guilt;  a  monopoly  of  War 
atrocities  and  an  incapacity  to  administer  colonies  according 
to  the  principles  of  justice :  these  are  three  of  the  points. 

It  might  help  to  dispel  some  of  the  entirely  unnecessary 
bitterness  against  Germany  on  the  part  of  those  who  lost 
relatives  in  the  War  if  they  remembered  that  quite  a  lot 
of  Germans  also  lost  relatives — only  they  are  wise  enough 
not  to  blame  the  English  nation  or  the  English  Army  for 
it,  but  the  statesmen  of  all  nations,  including  their  own. 
After  all,  Herr  Schmidt  of  Essen  was  as  little  responsible 
for  the  War  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Sheffield.  No  one  consulted 
them,  no  one  told  them  the  truth  until  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  but  fight — and  then  indeed  they  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  participate. 

Apology  must  be  made  for  handling  the  question  at 
such  length.  But  the  fact  is  that,  although  the  initiation 
of  a  new  orientation  in  foreign  policy  may  seem  in  itself 
simple  enough,  the  circumstances  which  surround  it,  the 
necessary  preliminaries  and  necessary  consequences  are 
so  complicated  that  a  short  statement  is  not  possible. 
Before  the  War  the  man-in-the-street  left  foreign 
politics  to  the  “statesmen.”  If  the  War  taught  him  that 
this  is  disastrous,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent 
citizen  to  follow  the  moves,  and  exercise  control  where 
necessary,  possibly  the  millions  of  dead  did  not  die  in 
vain.  If  we  have  not  learnt  this  lesson  they  did  die  in 
vain,  for  our  statesmen  will  again  bring  us  to  a  situation 
in  which  they  will  throw  down  their  hands  and  leave  it 
to  “our  heroic  troops”  to  carry  on.  In  the  case  of  the 
Anglo-French  pact  a  world-wide  public  opinion  remedied 
one  of  the  more  stupid  mistakes  of  the  politicians.  But 
unless  the  public  interests  itself  continually  in  these 
matters  we  shall  most  certainly  drift  again  into  something 
equally  catastipphic. 
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By  The  Rt.  Hon.  T.  J.  Macnamara 

These  are,  as  I  think,  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  effective  system  of 
national  education  : — 

(1)  The  community  must  recognise  the  true  importance  of  education  as 
part  of  the  national  equipment. 

(2)  The  curriculum  of  the  schools  must  be  framed  on  lines  that  will  help 
the  pupil  not  only  to  earn  ar  decent  living,  but  to  live  a  decent  life. 

(3)  The  system  must  be  adequately  financed  and  effectively  adminis¬ 
tered. 

(4)  It  must  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  body  of  well-trained 
teachers  so  provided  for  that  they  may  devote  their  whole  energies  and 
abilities  to  their  vocation  reasonably  free  from  anxiety  as  to  maintenance 
and  provision  for  old  age. 

If  these  broad  propositions  are  accepted,  let  us  see  how 
far  they  are  to-day  satisfied ;  and  what  should  be  done  to 
secure  their  further  promotion. 

The  Public  Estimation  of  the  Value  of  Education 

As  regards  the  first — the  public  estimation  of  the  value 
of  education  as  part  of  the  national  equipment — in  my  life¬ 
time  a  revolution  has  taken  place.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  there  were  lots  of  people  about  who  were  profoundly 
convinced  that  certain  functions  in  our  complex  modern 
civilisation  could  only  be  properly  performed  by  ignorant 
or,  at  any  rate,  comparatively  ignorant  people.  It  was 
folly,  they  insisted,  to  educate  youth  “  beyond  its  proper 
station,”  as  they  put  it.  I  recall  the  story  of  a  farmer  who 
is  reputed  to  have  laid  it  down  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  that  if  all  the  money  spent  in  this  country  on  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  that  date  had  been  spent  on  manure  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  the  country. 

Well !  We’ve  travelled  a  long  way  since  that  day. 
Indeed,  I  think  as  a  nation  we  are  now  almost  ready  to 

(i)  The  substance  of  an  address  to  the  Berkshire  Education  Conference 
at  Reading,  September  29th,  1928. 
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accept  John  Knox’s  great  dictum;  “Every  scholar  made 
is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.”  There 
are  still  obscurantists  about.  But  their  objection  is  not 
so  much  to  education  as  to  its  cost.  And  when  we  have 
put  the  cost  of  national  education  upon  a  just  basis  as 
between  the  locality  and  the  Treasury,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  these  also  may  be  found  willing  to  range  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

This  problem  of  the  national  conception  of  the  value 
of  education  becomes  of  acute  importance  by  reason  of 
the  astonishing  changes  now  taking  place  in  the  world 
forces.  From  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  great 
and  revolutionary  changes  took  place  because  steam  had 
come  as  an  ally  to  mankind.  From  that  moment  human 
effort  went  on  to  a  new  plane.  Its  potentialities  were 
enormously  enhanced.  And  most  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  devoted  to  the  perfection  and  the  development 
of  this  great  new  revolutionary  force.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  other  new  and  stupendously  more 
powerful  allies  came  up  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sign 
on  with  us — electricity  the  chief  of  them.  Hence  we  go 
right  up  again  on  to  an  entirely  new  plane,  on  which 
already  amazing  things  have  happened,  with  far  more 
amazing  things  to  follow.  Indeed,  already  the  magic 
power  of  these  new  allies  blunts  our  very  faculty  for 
amazement. 

With  all  these  mighty  forces  standing  on*  the  threshold 
of  our  lives  waiting  to  be  adapted  to  our  needs,  surely  we 
must  be  keen  and  eager  to  equip  ourselves  for  the  new 
world  and  its  new  forces.  Properly  applied  they  will  arm 
the  natural  man  with  powers  and  possibilities  that  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  his  native  strength  and  ability.  They 
will  transform  him  literally  into  a  being  beside  whom  the 
fabulous  giants  of  fairy  lore  are  indeed  ridiculous  pigmies. 
Aladdin  did  wonderful  things  by  rubbing  a  lamp.  But 
Aladdin  is  a  back  number  compared  with  the  man  who 
presses  the  button.  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that  when 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  comes  to  be  written 
that  nation  will  be  found  on  top  which  has  applied  and 
adapted  most  promptly  and  most  fruitfully  the  magic 
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forces  with  which  we  have  as  yet  only  a  slender  acquaint¬ 
ance.  “If  the  iron  be  blunt  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge, 
then  must  he  put  to  more  strength ;  but  wisdom  is  profitable 
to  direct.” 

The  School  Curriculum — The  Fallacy  of  Mass 
Production 

I  turn  to  the  curriculum.  Well,  of  course,  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupil  in  after  life.  But 
it  must  do  more  than  train  him  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
It  must  help  him,  as  I  say,  to  live  a  decent  life.  And  to 
that  end  it  must  teach  contentment  while  stimulating  worthy 
ambition.  It  must  promote  independence  of  mind  and 
spirit  whilst  at  the  same  time  inculcating  courtesy  and 
respect.  It  must  seek  to  teach  an  outlook  higher  and 
nobler  than  that  which  to-day  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  tendencies  of  modern  life. 

But,  of  course,  the  school  has  its  limitations.  It  is 
idle  to  charge  against  it  defects  and  tendencies  beyond 
its  control.  And  some  people  are  much  too  ready  to  do 
that.  Business  men  complain  that  boys  come  to  them 
who  can’t  do  this  and  can’t  do  that.  Well,  expose  a 
photograph  prematurely  to  the  light  and  it  fades :  it  isn’t 
“fixed.”  Probably  if  these  boys  had  been  kept  a  little 
longer  at  school  it  would  have  made  all  the  difference. 
Again,  the  school  cannot  control  economic  conditions  which 
drive  the  people  from  the  countryside  into  the  towns  to 
add  to  misery  and  congestion,  already  a  sinister  comment 
upon  our  claim  to  be  a  truly  great  people.  But,  given 
reasonable  conditions  of  life  on  the  countryside,  the  school 
can  play  a  big  part  in  checking  the  drift  to  the  towns. 

No  Uniformity  in  Individuality 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  organisation  of  the  common 
school  arises,  as  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days, 
at  any  rate,  the  thing  had  to  be  done  cheaply.  And  from 
that  emerges  the  system  of  what  I  may  call  mass  produc¬ 
tion  in  education.  You  took  fifty  or  sixty  children  of 
seven  years  of  age  and  put  them  into  Standard  I.  At 
eight  they  all  moved  into  Standard  II.  And  so  on.  Now 
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that  plan,  the  outcome  of  parsimony,  is  manifestly  all 
wrong.  You  can’t  have  mass  production  in  education. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  individuality. 

Small  classes  help,  of  course,  to  secure  practical  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact.  But  somehow  or  other  you’ve  got  to 
get  closer  to  the  individual  child,  its  possibilities,  its 
limitations.  .Some  of  us  are  so  designed  that  it  isn’t  much 
good  spending  money  or  patience  on  us  trying  to  take 
us  right  to  the  other  end  of  the  curriculum.  Give  us  a 
thoroughly  sound  plain  elementary  education,  send  us 
out  with  a  due  sense  of  our  duty  and  responsibility,  inspire 
us  with  a  love  of  good  reading,  and  you’ve  done  all  you 
can  for  us.  With  others  the  limit  is  reached  farther  on. 
We  are  worth,  and  capable  of,  further  cultivation.  To 
adapt  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  much  more 
closely  to  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  child  is  one 
of  our  big  problems  for  the  future. 

There  is  another  problem  that  needs  serious  attention, 
and  that  is  the  closer  co-ordination  of  the  curriculum  and 
method  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  I  expect 
things  are  much  better  managed  now.  But  in  my  time  the 
boy  who  went  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school 
went  into  a  new'  W'orld  altogether.  The  curriculum  was 
different,  the  teaching  methods  were  different.  He  w'as 
quite  unable  to  find  his  bearings  and  must  have  w'asted  a 
lot  of  time.  I’ve  no  doubt  practical  educationists  have 
been  hard  at  work  on  co-ordination  and  assimilation  for 
years  past,  and  with  excellent  results.  But  I  commend 
to  my  old  colleagues  the  need  to  make  this  co-ordination 
so  real  that  the  scholarship  boy  coming  from  the  primary 
school  w'ill  find  himself  simply  on  another  rung  of  the 
same  ladder. 


The  Finance  of  Education 

I  turn  to  the  problem  of  finance.  In  the  first  place  let 
me  gratefully  say  that  both  centrally  and  locally  the  means 
for  the  maintenance  of  education  have  been  very 
generously  increased,  especially  during  the  last  few 
decades.  That,  of  course,  follows  from  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  regarding  the  value  and  importance  of 
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education.  Prior  to  the  great  Reform  Movement  of  1832 
the  State  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  provision  of 
education  for  the  people.  That  was  a  matter  for  the 
voluntary  effort  of  the  Church  with  its  National  Society, 
and  of  Nonconformity  with  its  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parliament  which 
followed  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  the  grant  of 
£20,000  a  year  to  these  two  societies.  This  very  modest 
grant  was  continued  annually  from  1833  to  1839.  The 
conditions  under  which  it  was  made  payable  are  set  forth 
in  a  Treasury  Minute  of  August  30th,  1833.  Amongst 
other  conditions  was  the  following : — 

That  no  application  for  a  grant  be  entertained  unless  a  sum  be  raised 
by  private  contribution  equal  at  the  least  to  one-half  of  the  total  estimated 
expenditure. 

This  policy  of  furnishing  Government  grants  to  the 
schools  penny  by  penny  for  the  amount  raised  locally 
remained  a  feature  of  our  system  of  making  Exchequer 
grants  through  the  years  that  followed  down  to  1876. 

In  1839  the  Exchequer  grant  to  these  societies  was 
increased  to  £30,000  a  year,  and  by  Order  in  Council  a 
Committee  of  Council  was  established 

to  superintend  the  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  public  education. 

With  this  commission  the  new  Committee  of  Council 
turned  its  attention  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  annual 
Government  grants  to  the  schools  were  being  properly  dis¬ 
pensed.  To  this  end  it  appointed  school  inspectors, 
issued  instructions,  and  made  the  right  to  inspect  a  con¬ 
dition  of  receipt  of  State  aid.  From  this  point  onward  the 
State  remained  a  contributor  to  the  cost  of  elementary 
education,  steadily  increasing  its  grant  and  its  power  of 
control  and  direction  right  down  to  1870,  when  a  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  step  forward  was  taken. 

The  Revolution  of  1870 

Following  very  serious  disclosures  by  the  famous 
“  Newcastle  ”  Commission  as  to  the  inadequacy  and 
inefficiency  of  the  provision  of  education  for  the  people. 
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we  get  the  great  Act  of  1870.  In  effect  that  Act  said  to 
the  conductors  of  the  voluntary  system :  You  may  go  on 
as  in  the  past.  Your  schools  will  remain  under  private 
local  management.  You  will  retain  your  right  to  give 
denominational  religious  teaching.  You  will  get  Ex¬ 
chequer  grants  as  before.  But  you  must  continue  to  find 
your  supplementary  income  from  voluntary  contributions 
and  school  fees — the  latter  abolished  altogether  some 
twenty  years  later. 

But,  continued  the  State  in  1870,  we  must  supplement 
the  voluntary  system.  And  to  do  this  we  will  give  to 
localities  permissive  right  to  elect  a  local  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  be  chosen  ad  hoc,  and  styled  a  School  Board.  This 
body  will  survey  its  area,  and  if  it  finds  deficiencies  it  will 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  building  a  new  public  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  be  called  a  Board  School.  This  school 
will  get  Exchequer  grants,  like  the  voluntary  school,  from 
Whitehall.  But  for  its  supplementary  income — unlike  the 
voluntary  school — it  shall  have  recourse  to  the  local  rates. 
The  religious  teaching  in  such  a  school  must  be 
undenominational. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  statutory  obligation 
laid  upon  the  community  to  build  out  of  its  moneys  a 
public  elementary  school ;  for  the  first  time  the  local  rate¬ 
payer  is  made  contributory  to  the  cost  of  education. 

Well,  the  two  systems  grew  apace  together.  But  the 
voluntary  or  denominational  school  found  competition 
with  its  new  rival  an  increasingly  difficult  task.  As 
School  Boards  multiplied  and  school  rates  were  levied,  the 
task  of  securing  voluntary  contributions  became  more  and 
more  troublesome. 


The  Act  of  1902 

Thus  we  come  to  1902,  and  the  Voluntary  School  increas¬ 
ingly  hard  pressed  to  compete  with  the  rate-aided  Board 
School.  So  it  was  boldy  put  upon  the  rates  for  its  local 
maintenance  under  conditions  into  which  it  isn’t  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose  now  to  go.  At  the  same  time  the 
directly  elected  School  Board  was  abolished,  the  local 
control  of  education  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
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municipal  authorities.  And  it  is  under  that  system, 
unchanged  in  the  main,  we  are  working  to-day. 

I  have  run  through  this  story  because  its  recital  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  finance  and 
administration.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  made  the  continuance  of  the  “  fifty-fifty  ”  policy 
as  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  locality  impossible,  as 
I  have  already  shown.  The  placing  of  the  Voluntary 
School  upon  the  local  rates  eased  that  situation.  And, 
though  the  principle  has  never  been  re-enacted  in  terms, 
the  view  that  the  locality  should  raise  a  substantial  share 
of  the  cost  of  education  still  persists  as  part  of  our  national 
policy.  To-day  the  local  rates  furnish  between  42  or  43 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  education,  now 
nearly  sixty  millions  a  year. 

The  Incidenxe  of  the  Cost 

But  while  Exchequer  grants  and  local  rates  have  grown 
apace,  there  never  has  been  any  real  endeavour  to  deal 
scientifically  with  this  question  of  the  incidence  of  the  cost 
of  education.  Necessity  has  compelled  special  Exchequer 
assistance  to  be  given  to  what  are  called  necessitous  areas 
having  comparatively  low  rateable  values  and  many  work¬ 
ing-class  children  to  be  provided  for.  But  all  this  has  been 
mere  makeshift,  mere  tinkering.  There  never  has  been  a 
genuine  and  thorough-going  endeavour  to  adjust  the 
charge  as  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  locality  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  true  appreciation  of  the  extent  to  w'hich  the 
service  is,  in  its  value,  national  on  the  one  hand  and  local 
on  the  other.  The  result  is  that  the  districts  with  high  rate¬ 
able  values  and  few  working-class  children  get  off  lightly 
as  regards  the  local  charge  for  education.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  line  the  poorer  areas,  notwithstanding  the 
special  grants  to  necessitous  areas,  are  burdened  with  rate 
charges  for  this  service  which  are  unjustly  oppressive.  For 
the  year  1927-28  the  Bournemouth  local  rate  for  education 
was  IS.  o\d.  in  the  pound;  the  West  Ham  rate  55.  2)\d. 
The  Blackpool  rate  was  is.  the  Barnsley  4s.  S^d. 
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The  Eastbourne  rate  was  is.  6^d.;  the  East  Ham  45.  y^d. 
The  Hastings  rate  was  u.  ^\d.\  the  Walsall  4s.  $^d.  The 
Southport  rate  was  is.  y^d.;  the  St.  Helens  4^.  ^\d. 

Now  this  needs  a  thorough  overhaul.  Many  people 
argue  that  the  cost  of  education  should  be  met  entirely 
from  national  sources.  I  don’t  go  that  length.  I  think  the 
locality  should  bear  a  share,  because  I  want  to  stimulate 
local  interest  and  local  responsibility.  And,  of  course,  I 
want  efficient  and  economical  local  administration.  I 
would  suggest  that  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost 
should  be  met  by  a  local  charge.  The  other  80  or  85  per 
cent,  should  be  met  from  Imperial  taxation.  Further,  the 
Exchequer  grants  should  be  administered  on  a  sliding 
scale  so  adjusted  that  the  local  charge  would  be  the  result 
of  an  equalised  local  rate  for  all  local  authorities. 

Educational  Administration 

As  regards  local  administration  let  me  at  once  thank  the 
members  of  Local  Education  Committees  up  and  down  the 
land  for  the  fine  service  they  are  rendering  to  their  time 
and  generation.  Britain  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  amount  of  time  and  service  she  can  command  from  her 
local  voluntary  workers  in  a  variety  of  fields.  I  doubt 
whether  any  country  commands  so  much.  But  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  local  government  under  one  roof  in  each 
area  imposes  a  heavy  and  growing  burden.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  abolish  the  directly  elected  Poor  Law  Guardians 
and  hand  the  responsibility  for  Poor  Law  administration 
to  the  county  and  county  borough  councils.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  co-optation  and  delegation.  But  we  need 
to  watch  events  closely.  Increased  bureaucratic  control  is 
an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  policy  of  abolishing 
directly  elected  bodies  and  concentrating  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  municipal  authorities  in  each  area.  And 
certainly  Education  and  Poor  Law  administration  need 
more  than  any  other  public  service  the  direct  contact  of 
men  and  women  of  affairs,  and  of  large  public  interest, 
understanding  and  sympathy. 

I  will  leave  the  problem  of  administration  with  one  more 
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comment  only.  In  all  well-conducted  business  under¬ 
takings  care  is  always  being  taken  to  reduce  “  overhead  ” 
charges  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  efficiency.  In 
education  I  think  we  have  rather  overdone  the  overhead 
charges.  We  have  a  most  elaborate  and  pretty  expensive 
system  of  central  official  machinery.  And  this  we  have 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  local  education 
area. 

The  Teachers 

I  come  now  to  that  most  important  of  all  educational 
problems — the  teachers.  At  once  let  me  say  how  grateful 
I  am  for  the  greater  consideration  and  the  greater  freedom 
of  initiative  and  action  now  conceded  to  the  teachers  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  days.  I  could  literally  astound  teachers 
of  the  present  generation  with  the  story  of  the  experiences 
of  their  forbears.  Let  me  for  their  edification  go  back  to 
the  Education  Blue  Book  for  1842-3.  There  I  get 
Whitehall’s  conception  of  the  status  and  function  of  the 
teacher  from  a  general  Instruction  to  H.M.  Inspectors, 
then  being  appointed,  as  to  what  they  should  look  for  in 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  then  being 
established  by  the  voluntary  societies  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  The  visiting  Inspector  is  thus 
adjured : — 

He  will  ascertain  whether  the  diet  is  so  simple,  whether  the  household 
arrangements  are  so  divested  of  all  luxury,  and  whether  the  domestic 
duties  performed  by  the  students  are  such  as  to  prepare  them  for  the 
humble  position  and  probable  privations  of  a  schoolmaster’s  life,  and  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  presumption  and  conceit. 

Later  on  in  the  same  volume  I  come  across  the  second 
report  of  the  training  school  at  Battersea.  Let  me  read 
an  extract : — 

In  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster  the  discipline  of 
the  training  school  should  be  so  devised  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  modest 
respectability  of  his  lot.  Obscure  and  secluded  schools  need  masters  of  a 
contented  spirit,  to  whom  the  training  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge  has  charms  sufficient  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  exertions 
on  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  live,  notwithstanding  the  privations 
of  a  life  but  little  superior  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  peasantry. 
When  the  scene  of  the  teacher’s  exertions  is  in  a  neighbourhood  which 
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brings  him  into  association  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society 
his  emoluments  will  be  greater,  and  he  will  be  surrounded  by  tempta¬ 
tions  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  preparation  of  mind,  might  rob 
him  of  that  humility  and  gentleness  which  are  among  the  most  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  a  common  school. 


In  the  ’Seventies  and  ’Eighties 

I  take  a  long  stride  to  the  day  when  I  became  a  teacher. 
At  that  time  the  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master 
was  £120  i6j,  id.  a  year.  Three  out  of  every  four  of 
them  were  receiving  less  than  ;^3  a  week.  The  average 
salary  of  the  certificated  m.istress  was  £y2  loj.  ^d.  a  year. 
Not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  them  was  receiving  more  than 
£2  a  week. 

To-Day 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  have  travelled  a 
very  long  way  from  the  earlier  of  the  documents  I’ve 
quoted,  and  a  pretty  long  way  also  from  the  ’seventies 
and  ’eighties.  Teachers  still  have  their  difficulties,  of 
course.  Who  hasn’t.^  And,  in  any  case,  I  will  ask  them 
to  get  what  philosophy  they  can  from  Gilbert’s  King  Gama, 
who  put  it  to  us  : 

Oh,  don’t  the  days  seem  lank  and  long 
When  all  goes  right  and  nothing  goes  wrong. 

And  isn’t  your  life  extremely  flat 
With  nothing  at  all  to  grumble  at? 

The  very  high  level  of  rates  and  taxes  naturally  leads  to 
clamour  for  a  closer  grip  upon  public  expenditures;  and 
there  are  those  who  turn  to  education,  amongst  other 
things,  as  one  of  the  quarters  in  which  economies  should 
be  effected.  But  the  future  is  with  the  schools  and  their 
teachers.  People  are  more  and  more  determined  that 
their  children  shall  have  a  better  chance  than  they  have 
had  before  them.  And  so  long  as  the  system  is  wisely 
founded  and  appropriately  administered  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  country  will  countenance  no  step  which 
will  prejudice  the  effective  equipment  of  its  children. 
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By  May  Bateman 

Our  crucial  moments  are  hardly  ever  set  dramatically. 
Humanity’s  Stage  Manager  seems  almost  purposely  to 
defy  those  favourite  theatrical  conventions  which,  secretly, 
most  of  us  look  upon  with  shamefaced  tenderness. 
Decisions  which  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  turning-points 
of  lives — parting  of  ways  such  as  the  choice  of  a  career  or 
a  vocation — more  than  all,  perhaps,  those  vast  spiritual 
upheavals  which  make  the  brain  reel  before  their  immen¬ 
sity,  have  a  knack  of  coming  about,  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  in  the  least  suitable  surroundings,  at  inopportune 
moments;  the  hub  of  a  main-line  railway  station,  for 
instance,  or  the  blare  of  a  jazz  band. 

To  every  rule,  exceptions.  Fate,  the  Moving  Finger, 
the  Unseen  Power  behind  us,  call  it  as  we  will,  does  not 
always  even  seem  to  act  ironically.  Now  and  again  a  comic 
mask  hides  genuinely  merry  features,  and  a  man  does  not 
necessarily  take  the  road  to  martyrdom  pinioned,  with  his 
head  facing  the  horse’s  tail,  to  rouse  the  crowd’s  derision. 
Now  and  again  our  zero  hour  has  had  its  adequate  back¬ 
cloth,  limelight  and  orchestra,  though  as  a  rule  in  these 
circumstances  the  chief  actors  themselves  are  the  last  to 
realise  that  any  drama  is  going  on.  Reality  has  a  way  of 
taking  us  unawares,  like  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
darkness,  or  the  hounds  of  heaven. 

The  first  of  the  only  three  meetings  which  ever  took  place 
between  Dominique-Pierre  Dupouey,  a  Lieutenant  of 
Marines  and  man  of  parts,  and  Henri  Gheon,  poet  and 
playwright,  attached  at  the  time — soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War — as  assistant  surgeon  to  a  group  of 
artillery  on  the  Belgian  front,  is  a  typical  instance  of  this 
failure  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  an  event  while  it  is 
in  progress,  however  spectacular  the  surroundings. 

Spectacular  they  were  in  this  instance.  On  January 
28th,  1915,  the  French  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Yser 
were  fully  prepared  for  a  surprise  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
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The  French  were  occupying  part  of  the  Grand  Dune,  but 
the  superior  positions,  the  counter  slopes  and  heights,  were 
held  by  the  enemy. 

A  few  days  before  Henri  Gheon  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  Protestant  friend  Andre  Gide’s  introductory  letter 
to  his  friend  Dupouey,  by  sending  the  latter  a  short  note 
to  say  that  he — Gheon — believed  that  they  were  now  in 
adjoining  sectors.  Gide  was  insistent  that  the  two  must 
meet.  They  would  have  so  much  in  common. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Gheon  had  a  brief  reply — 
his  one  and  only  note  from  Dupouey — explaining  that  he 
and  his  men  were  now  at  Coxyde-Bains  :  could  Gheon  visit 
him  there? 

Gheon  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered.  Obviously  Dupouey  would  be  a  kindred  spirit. 
He,  too,  “  adored  Beauty  passionately.”  Gheon  had 
already  written  poems  and  a  play  or  two.  Dupouey, 
“  prodigieusement  artiste  en  meme  temps  que  beau 
soldat,”  was  a  master  of  line  in  draughtsmanship,  with  the 
assured  touch  of  an  Aubrey  Beardsley.  In  addition,  they 
shared  many  literary  tastes  and  cared  for  the  same  kind 
of  music.  Dupouey,  connoisseur  in  art,  admired  Outa- 
maro’s  and  Hokonsai’s  Japanese  prints.  Gheon,  sensitive 
to  the  finger-tips,  alert  and  keen,  with  the  seeing  eye, 
looked  forward  to  the  chance  of  exchanging  ideas  with  a 
man  v.dth  whom  he  w’ould  have  so  many  aesthetic 
sympathies. 

But  at  the  moment  his  thoughts  were  not  with  Dupouey. 
The  War,  for  him,  was  still  a  great  adventure.  Its  horrors 
had  neither  dulled  nor  awakened  any  spiritual  conscious¬ 
ness.  “Je  me  disais  :  ^a  y  est !  et  n’avais  qu’un  souci, 
avant  d’entrer  dans  le  neant :  celui  de  me  tenir  bien 
jusqu’au  bout.”  *  On  the  morning  of  the  surprise  attack 
he  made  his  way  long  before  dawn  to  a  bare  attic  room  in 
a  four-storied  house,  partially  wrecked.  Hidden  under 
the  roof  was  a  second  observation  post,  to  be  made  use  of 
only  in  case  the  first  became  untenable.  There  were  mere 
essentials  in  the  dark  garret — a  telephone  apparatus,  two 


(t)  U Homme  ne  de  la  Guerre,  Henri  Gheon. 
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chairs  with  straw  seats,  a  small  table.  The  loopholes  in  the 
gables  gave  upon  the  sea. 

The  wait  seemed  long.  Very  slowly  the  curtain  of  night 
lifted  from  the  sleeping  water.  Isolated  points  came  clear. 
The  Dune,  cut  and  dissected,  riddled  by  holes;  houses 
which  looked  like  children’s  toys  in  the  cloudy  distance; 
stretch  upon  stretch  of  pale  sand  cut  sharply  by  black  dots; 
the  low  polders  reaching  from  the  outskirts  of  Lom- 
bartzyde  to  Nieuport  town.  “  Masures  blanches,  haies, 
saules  coupant  le  ‘  bled  ’  marecageux.  .  .  .  Middel- 
querque.  Slype,  etc.  .  .  .  tant  d’autres  cretes  de  sable  et 
tant  de  pointes  de  clocher.” 

When  first  he  came  here  to  this  coast  its  colour,  its  blue 
and  green  shadows,  and  movement  of  its  ever-shifting 
sands  reminded  him  of  Biskra.  To-day,  he  memorised 
one  impression  after  another  of  the  scene,  almost  as  though 
he  himself  were  not  concerned  with  its  issues.  An  hour 
before  the  actual  assault  the  artillery  broke  into  a  confused 
medley  of  sound,  like  the  tuning-up  of  an  orchestra,  as  he 
wrote  later.  The  roof  shook.  The  attic  “  bourdonnait 
comme  I’interieur  du  violon.”  The  shrilling  discord 
suddenly  became  harmonious  as  the  guns  “  found  them¬ 
selves,”  like  Kipling’s  ship,  intent  on  making  the 
grandiose,  terrific,  sonorous  music  of  destruction. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  door  opened  and  two  officers 
came  in.  One  was  a  colleague  of  Gheon’s,  who  announced 
a  visitor,  Pierre  Dupouey.  Tumult  and  upheaval  was  the 
prelude  to  the  entrance  of  the  man  who,  “entrainant” 
Gheon  “  dans  son  sillage  lumineux  ”  was  to  change  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  work,  to  renew  his  life,  to  point  the  way 
to  satisfying  and  lasting  Beauty. 

Almost  from  babyhood  Gheon’s  artistic  consciousness 
had  been  alert  and  eager.  Salient  incidents  showed  for 
him  in  pictures,  marking  time.  The  ebony  crucifix  with 
the  figure  of  Christ  in  mellow  old  ivory,  standing  out 
against  a  red  wall  at  home,  was  one.  Another,  High  Mass 
on  Sundays,  and  the  pointed  flames  of  altar-candles  trans¬ 
formed  by  nebulous  wreaths  of  incense,  the  rich  vestments, 
the  swelling  chords  of  the  organ,  the  beadle’s  impressive 
form,  with  his  tall  stave  and  fine  belt  and  fairy-tale  hat, 
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and  finally,  in  the  interlude  between  church  and  home,  a 
blissful  purchase  of  eclairs  to  crown  the  festal  journey. 
The  school  chapel  in  its  quiet  street  where  a  little  door 
opened  upon  ancient  arcades  and  cloisters.  (He  lived  in 
a  cathedral  town.)  A  retreat  before  his  first  Communion, 
and  the  study  windows  widening  upon  roses  in  full  bloom; 
he  and  a  few  other  prospective  first  communicants  were 
allowed  to  walk  in  that  rose  garden. 

Henri’s  mother  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  but  his  father 
was  an  agnostic.  The  invisible  barrier  between  the  two 
made  for  conflicting  loyalties.  And  strange  to  say,  it  was 
the  father’s  example,  and  not  the  beloved  mother’s,  which 
weighed  with  his  son.  M.  Gheon  did  not  try  to  alienate 
his  children  from  their  mother’s  influence;  she  went  her 
way,  and  he  his.  But  what  he  was,  and  what  he  felt,  acted 
as  a  silent  challenge  to  home  teaching. 

Naturally,  religious  instruction  did  not  form  part  of 
Henri’s  training  at  the  Lycee,  a  lay  school.  There  he 
studied  Descartes  and  Kant,  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  Hegel, 
Renouvier,  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Hartmann  and  Buchner 
avidly.  Now  this  system  and  now  that  engrossed  him; 
he  was  a  clever  boy.  Meanwhile  the  atmosphere  of  the 
anti-clerical  spirit,  so  strong  in  France  at  that  juncture, 
grew  and  spread. 

Unhappily,  what  religious  teaching  he  had  from  the 
parish  priest,  a  fine  and  learned  man,  failed  to  get  home. 
M.  I’aumonier  seemed  to  think  that  Henri  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  all  very  young  boys  with  the  boyish  faculty  of 
losing  interest  unless  their  imaginations  were  gripped, 
were  already  ripe  for  the  study  of  abstruse  theological 
problems  far  more  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  a  group  of 
young  seminarists  than  to  them. 

Weekly  instructions  of  an  hour  or  two  were  confined  to 
doctrine  :  never  touched  upon  the  moving  stories  of  saints 
or  martyrs,  or,  in  a  practical  form,  with  the  inimitable 
drama  of  the  Liturgy,  “  cet  immense  bain  de  gloire,  de 
certitude  et  de  poesie”^  as  Paul  Claudel  calls  it.  Bored 
almost  to  tears,  the  boys  hardly  listened.  In  Henri’s 
case,  at  least,  every  point  was  missed.  “  Notre  connais- 

(i)  The  C!audel-Rivi^!re  Correspondence. 
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sance  de  Dieu  ne  sortait  de  la  plus  claire,  ni  plus  profonde, 
et  ni  seulement  refraichie”‘  he  wrote  later.  Never  once  did 
he  have  the  remotest  vision  of  the  glow  and  zest  and  lovely 
perils  which  go  to  the  making  of  true  spiritual  adventure. 
There  came  a  day  when  doubt  could  be  kept  back  no 
longer. 

One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  room  above,  his  mother 
was  getting  ready  to  go  to  Mass.  She  called  out :  “  Hurry, 
Henri,  or  you’ll  be  late.”  After  all,  it  had  to  be.  .  .  He  went 
upstairs,  heavily.  She  was  standing  in  front  of  the  long 
glass  in  her  bedroom,  putting  her  gloves  on.  “  I’m  not 
coming,  mother.  What’s  the  use  }  I  don’t  believe  in  it.” 
He  read  the  lines  of  her  stricken  face  aright.  .  .  .  But  much 
as  he  loved  her,  he  did  not  know  then  that  never  for  one 
moment  did  she  blame  him  but  only  herself  for  his  doubt, 
nor  guess  how  ceaseless  her  prayers  would  be  for  him  from 
that  hour. 

As  for  him  the  worst  was  over.  At  least  he  had  been 
honest.  A  weight  wms  off  his  mind.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  he  lived  practically  as  a  pagan,  not  only  without  God, 
but  without  feeling  any  need  of  God  at  all.  Life,  on  the 
whole,  w^as  charming  and  agreeable.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  still  very  young,  but  relations  and  friends 
simplified  what  difficulties  then  ensued.  He  took  up  the 
profession  of  medicine  to  secure  his  independence,  but  he 
had  no  financial  cares.  Nearly  all  the  beauty  he  wanted 
in  life  was  his  for  the  taking.  He  could  travel  when  he 
wished,  buy  the  books  he  wanted,  hear  the  music  he  liked, 
meet  congenial  and  intellectual  friends.  Kind  and 
affectionate,  he  accepted  the  care  of  his  widowed  sister’s 
children  as  if  they  were  his  owm,  but  they  involved  no 
responsibilities  of  fatherhood.  His  mother  made  the 
house  a  home. 

Like  many  of  his  friends,  he  framed  his  best  working 
principles  or  philosophy  of  life  from  the  longing  to  create 
something  worth  calling  Art.  There  were  moments  of 
ecstasy  in  inspiration  itself,  and,  when  that  failed,  a 
limitless  treasury  of  masterpieces  in  literature,  painting 
and  sculpture.  Worship  of  Art  and  knowledge,  individual 

(i)  Ullomme  ni  de  la  Guerre,  Henri  Gh^on. 
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progress,  the  deification  of  Man — always  so  comforting  a 
doctrine — embryo  Nietzscheism,  filled  his  life.  “  Les 
besoins  de  notre  art  nous  ont  dicte  notre  philosophie.  .  .  . 
Quels  espaces  nous  franchissons  sur  les  ailes  de  la  Beaute 
dans  I’ecstase  quasi-divine  de  ce  soulevement  qui  ne  vous 
conduit  nulle  part ! 

He  read  nearly  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on,  except 
the  Scriptures.  “  Cette  exclusive  volontaire  a  scandalise 
meme  mes  amis.”  The  growing  influence  of  new  contem¬ 
porary  Catholic  writers — Claudel,  Jammes,  Peguy — left 
him  unmoved.  He  admired  the  aesthetic  value  of  their  work 
in  supreme  detachment. 

He  had  Gide  for  guide  on  his  first  visit  to  Italy. 
Florence  gave  him  glimpses  of  a  new  ideal  of  Art  which 
upset  many  preconceived  theories. 

Giotto’s  work,  Masaccio’s,  Fra  Angelico’s,  were  one 
with  the  unseen  power  which  made  itself  felt  so  strongly 
in  the  great  spaces  of  Santa  Croce  and  the  narrow  cells  of 
San  Marco.  “  Ces  miracles  de  I’art,  qui  surpassaient 
I’entendement,  etaient  les  fruits  non  d’un  reve  individuel, 
mais  d’une  religion  nettement  formulees.  .  .  .”  Art  for 
Art!  Art  for  the  Masses!  Were  they  stock  phrases,  as 
Jean  Cocteau  was  to  say  later?  Art,  blending  with  Faith 
so  indistinguishably  that  you  scarcely  knew  which  was 
which;  Art  saturated  with  Faith,  surely  reached  the  summit 
of  attainment  here  ?  Henceforward,  unbeliever  as  he  was. 
Art  unmoved  by  the  spirit  of  prayer  would  never  wholly 
satisfy  him. 

But  the  half-conceived  theory  did  not  change  his  own 
easy  way  of  life;  he  did  not  apply  it  to  his  own  work.  It 
merely  vaguely  deepened  certain  appreciations,  added 
almost  sensuously  to  his  aesthetic  joys  at  times.  He  went 
to  Italy  again,  and  afterwards  to  Greece.  He  was  recalled 
from  a  happy  journey  abroad  to  find  his  niece  at  death’s 
door.  She  recovered.  But  two  months  later  his  best 
friend,  his  mother,  was  killed  by  an  accident.  Something 
froze  in  him  as  he  held  that  mutilated  body  in  his  arms. 
She  had  put  her  trust  in  God :  this  was  her  end.  De¬ 
liberately,  at  her  funeral  Mass,  he  stared  straight  at  the 

(i)  L’Uomnie  ne  de  la  Guerre. 
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Host  at  the  moment  of  Elevation,  cold  and  defiant.  “Tu  I 
n’es  pas  ....  Non,  tu  ne  peux  pas  etre.”  I 

****** 

He  parted  from  Dupouey  on  that  memorable  day  of 
their  first  meeting  in  a  state  bordering  on  exaltation.  Yet 
what  was  there  about  Dupouey  which  set  him  so  amazingly 
apart  from  other  men.!^  He  was  a  brilliant  talker;  nothing 
seemed  to  escape  his  quick  eye;  he  was  trenchant  and 
assured;  his  judgments  so  “  net  ”  and  true  that  you  could 
not  question  them.  Intellectually,  Gheon  felt  like  a  child 
beside  this  man  who  talked  of  life,  death  and  art  and  the 
rest  as  if  the  light  word  were  the  trail  to  something 
splendid  which  he  saw  and  Gheon  could  not.  .  .  .  And 
there  was  a  baffling  certainty  about  Dupouey  which  was 
restful,  which  gave  you  trust.  .  .  .  “  Nul  homme  ne  ma 
paru  plus  assure  de  ce  qu’il  dit.”  Dupouey’s  tone  was 
light  and  deep  at  the  same  moment;  looking  through 
death,  he  saw  victory.  “  Est-ce  beau,  cette  preparation  I 

d’artillerie  !  ”  he  said  under  his  breath.  He  rejoined  his  I 

men,  who  were  waiting  for  orders  to  occupy  the  second  | 

line,  and  hoping  then  to  push  on  to  the  front.  “  La  grande  | 

dune,  ils  n’ont  qu’a  y  sauter.  .  .  !  Nous  irons  peut-etre  | 

a  Ostende.  .  .  .” 

They  talked,  the  second  time  they  met,  of  war.  And 
Gheon  ventured  timidly  to  suggest  that  for  him  war  in 
itself  seemed  as  the  rim  of  the  horizon ;  “  une  fin  suffi- 
sante.”  He  could  not  picture  himself  facing  life  after  the 
war.  “  Moi  pas,”  said  Dupouey  curtly.  Detached  and 
always  with  that  baffling  sense  of  aloofness,  he  told  the 
story  of  a  young  officer  who,  after  the  battles  of  Dixmude, 
had  come  to  the  priest  to  put  himself  en  regie.  “  Only 
now !  ”  stressed  the  astonished  priest.  “  Why,  you  might 
have  been  killed  over  and  over  again  in  that  massacre !  ” 

“  I  knew  that,  of  course,”  said  the  officer,  “  and  from  the 
first  moment  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ‘  come  into  line.’ 
But,  all  the  same,  I  wasn’t  going  to  bargain  with  God, 
and  offer  Him  faith  in  exchange  for  life,  or  my  soul’s 
welfare.”  “  Est-ce  assez  noble  et  delicat !  et  humble,  au 
fond,  sous  I’apparence  de  I’orgeuil,”  said  Dupouey,  and 
then  presently,  watching  the  sunset,  “  Le  soleil  reflete  i 
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vous  baigne  de  toutes  parts.  Dommage  que  les  Boches 
vous  jettent  a  la  tete  leurs  petites  saletes !  ” 

After  their  second  meeting  Gheon,  writing  to  Gide, 
described  himself  when  leaving  Dupouey  as  being  in 
a  state  of  mental  ivresse  smguliere  which  was  inexplic¬ 
able.  What  was  the  secret  of  Dupouey’s  indefinable 
charm.?  Was  charm  the  word?  It  went  so  much  further, 
deeper  than  that.  He  was  unique,  but  why?  Because  of 
his  innate  self-possession  ?  His  remoteness  ?  .  .  '  Already 
unconsciously  Gheon  was  “  ‘  plus  possede  ’  que  je  ne  me 
le  figurais.” 

On  February  24th  they  met  for  the  last  time.  Dupouey, 
on  another  surprise  visit,  suggested  taking  him  to  Fumes 
and  back  in  an  automobile.  They  looked  at  the  ruins  of 
a  shelled  church,  whose  opening,  once  a  door,  now  like 
the  heart  of  a  rose,  revealed  mysteries.  As  Dupouey 
talked,  Gheon’s  heart  swayed  with  the  unconscious 
rhythm  of  his  words.  But  he  could  not  follow  Dupouey’s 
silences.  They  went  so  far — too  far  for  human  reach, 
as  he  knew  later. 

They  said  au  revoir,  not  good-bye.  “  Venez  me  voir 
dans  mon  cave.”  But  duties  pressed,  and  there  were  a 
hundred  other  teeming  interests.  After  High  Mass  on 
Easter  Sunday,  Gheon  heard  that  in  the  neighbouring 
sector,  only  a  few  miles  away,  some  Marine  officer  had 
been  killed  the  day  before.  Some  Marine  officer?  The 
name  was  garbled.  In  any  case,  it  could  not  be 
Depouey’s. 

But  it  was.  A  fortnight  later  the  news  came,  strange  to 
say,  through  Gheon’s  sister. 

###### 

So  Dupouey  was  dead,  and  now  at  last  his  friend  began 
to  try  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  his  personality.  Death  as 
we  know  Death  could  not  touch  that  virile,  immortal 
figure.  .  .  .  Only  fuller  life,  fuller  significance,  could  be 
Dupouey’s.  .  .  .  Gheon  felt  as  much,  even  then.  For 
himself,  he  was  content  to  stay  in  outer  darkness,  to  be 
lost  in  “  le  neant.”  But  for  his  mother,  for  Dupouey, 
there  must  be  an  after-life  .  .  . 
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Nowhere  was  Dupouey  forgotten.  His  men  were 
inconsolable.  “  Brave  comme  pas  un  ”  .  .  .  “  Menager 
de  ses  hommes,  point  temeraire,  il  envisagait  tons  les 
risques.”  “  C’etait  une  intelligence  d’elite,”  said  his 
brother  officers  and  others  who  had  served  with  him. 
But  it  was  the  parish  priest  of  the  district,  a  jolly,  smiling 
man,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  everybody,  who,  when 
Gheon  was  introduced  to  him  and  asked  him  for  further 
details,  became  instantly  another  man,  and  gave  him  the 
clue  of  the  mystery,  taking  him  for  Dupouey’s  intimate 
friend. 

“  Quel  exemple !  J’ai  visite  beaucoup  de  consciences, 
c'est  mon  etat;  j’ai  connu  beaucoup  de  belles  ames.  .  .  . 
Jamais,  nulle  part,  la  pareille.  Dans  les  derniers  mois 
de  sa  vie,  j’ai  assiste,  je  puis  le  dire,  a  sa  transfiguration. 
II  montait  chaque  jour  plus  haut.  .  .  .  II  ne  faisait  plus 
un  pas  sur  la  terre,  qui  ne  Ten  detachat  pour  I’amener 
un  peu  plus  pres  du  ciel.” 

The  aumonier  and  he  had  met  for  the  last  time  at  the 
beginning  of  Holy  Week,  and  Dupouey  was  going 
straight  back  to  the  trenches.  His  thoughts  were  with 
the  coming  Easter  Feast,  “The  Feast  of  Feasts.”  He 
would  act  as  server :  “Not  Father  X.  .  .  .  but  I  ”  .  .  .  . 
“  We  shall  sing  the  Alleluia  with  full  hearts.”  At  ten 
o’clock  on  Holy  Saturday,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
trenches,  he  was  killed.  “  Dans  cet  instant,  son 
allegresse  etait  si  forte,  et  le  don  de  soi  si  complet, 
reclamait  en  echange  une  telle  fete  de  Dieu,  que  Dieu 
ne  put  resister  au  plaisir  de  la  lui  donner  toute 
entiere.”  .  .  . 

The  vision  of  God.  .  .  .  The  Beatific  Vision.  .  .  . 
The  fullness  of  Beauty  revealed  at  last  to  St.  Augustine, 
so  long  blind,  when  he  had  opened  his  heart  to  grace 
and  understanding.  So  it  was  because  he  had  firmly 
sought  it,  because  he  had  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it, 
because  its  Light  was  reflected  in  and  through  him,  that 
Dupouey  was  “  different  ”  from  others  who  saw  less 
clearly.  .  .  . 

But  long  months  were  to  pass  before  Gheon  was  to 
see  that  his  eyes,  too,  might  be  opened.  He  wrote  to 
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Madame  Dupouey,  who  with  exquisite  self-sacrifice  sent 
him  Dupouey ’s  private  journal  to  read.  “  He  is  praying 
for  you,”  she  wrote,  simply,  Gheon  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  and  studied  Christ’s  life  in  the  light 
of  the  new  revelation.  Now  he  began  to  see  that  near¬ 
ness  to  God  was  the  real  object  of  man’s  life.  .  .  .  “  We 
were  made  for  God  as  a  key  is  made  for  a  lock.”  He 
had,  falteringly,  a  vision  of  the  significance  of  the  words : 
“  Et  Verbum  caro  factus  et  habitavit  in  nobis.” 

At  Christmas,  nervously,  he  went  to  a  priest  and 
opened  his  heart.  Drily,  at  the  close  of  the  recital,  the 
priest,  with  a  look  which  somehow  recalled  Dupouey, 
said,  “  Si  je  vous  comprends  bien,  vous  etes  venu  a  Dieu 
en  artiste.  .  .  .  Mon  cher  enfant,  Dieu  et  raison.  .  .  . 
Ne  nous  laissons  pas  egarer  par  le  sentiment !  ...  II 
faut  croire  avec  son  esprit.” 

Gheon  returned,  made  his  confession,  and  went 
to  Communion  at  a  low  mass  at  midnight,  on  December 
24th  of  the  same  year  that  he  had  first  met  Dupouey. 
Here  again  the  priest  gave  him  a  necessary  warning. 
“  Ne  croyez  pas  qu’en  relevant  en  vous  Notre  Seigneur, 
vous  alliez  etre  transports  dans  une  sorte  de  beatitude. 
L’Eucharistie  .  .  .  est  la  nourriture  de  tous  les  jours, 
le  pain  quotidien.  ...  II  n’enivre  pas,  il  nourrit.”  The 
infinite  wisdom  of  God !  He  needs  “  des  serviteurs 
lucides,”  not  false  exaltations.  ‘  II  donne  la  grace  et  il 
la  retire  pour  prouver  le  coeur  humain  .  .  .  il  rappelle 
a  la  modestie  I’esprit  du  pecheur  convert!  et  le  ramene  a 
ses  limites  qui  sont,  non  point  I’horizon  sans  fin  de 
I’extase,  mais  les  lois  Strokes  de  la  raison.” 

Renewed  and  fortified,  he  began  his  life’s  work  anew. 

“  The  prayer  of  the  scribe  .  .  .  is  in  the  work  of  his 
craft.”  That,  in  effect,  is  why  Henri  GhSon’s  post-War 
work  has  been  so  singularly  effective. 

Convinced  of  this  truth,  GhSon  has  boldly  applied  its 
principles  to  his  whole  literary  and  dramatic  output  since 
his  conversion.  His  specific  aim  is  far-reaching.  He  is 
trying  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  try  to  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  stage  in  general,  particularly  the  French  stage 
and  its  players.  Already  he  has  a  unique  organisation 
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behind  him  whose  unworldly  ideals,  whose  genuine  dis¬ 
interestedness  he  can  count  upon,  and  which  is  formed 
on  the  basis  from  which  early  Christian  drama  itself 
sprung. 

Pagan  drama  was  closely  associated  with  the  vestibule 
of  its  Temples.  When  Christian  drama  came  into  being 
the  Church  took  the  place  of  the  Temple  in  the  lives  of 
the  people,  and  near  or  within  it  miracle  plays  were 
enacted.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least,  the  players  in 
the  Latin  dramas  which  were  given  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  which,  from  time  to  time  too,  strophes  and  verses 
in  the  local  dialect  were  introduced,  were  drawn  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  monastic  schools;  the 
teachers,  lay  students,  and  as  we  should  now  say  young 
seminarists.  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  in  his  Sacramentaire 
de  VEglise  de  Paris,  mentions  a  document  dated  in  the 
eleventh  century  relating  to  a  confraternity  of  players 
called  La  Confrerie  des  Douze  ApSires,  amongst  which 
are  the  names  of  “  Eude,  diacre;  Hubert,  abbe;  Ingel- 
bord,  pretre,”  etc. 

The  plays  themselves — composed  by  monks  and 
students — were  uniformly  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Liturgy.  They  were  given  in  the  churches  themselves,  or 
in  the  cloisters  of  some  abbey  or  cathedral  to  celebrate 
the  particular  feast  of  the  occasion — Christmas,  Easter, 
one  of  Our  Lady’s  Feasts — or  that  of  some  Patron  Saint 
whose  festival  was  especially  dear  to  the  students,  St. 
Nicholas,  notably,  or  St.  Catherine.  Crowds  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  the 
representations,  which  were  often  given  on  stands  in  the 
great  squares  outside  the  churches,  whose  doors  were 
sometimes  set  wide  open,  meanwhile,  proving  how  closely 
the  life  of  the  mystery  play  and  the  life  of  the  Church 
were  linked.  Often  the  players  moved  from  stand  to 
stand  not  only  to  denote  the  changing  of  the  scenes  but 
also  possibly  to  give  a  larger  number  of  the  audience  the 
chance  of  hearing  and  seeing  at  least  one  section  of  the 
miracle  play. 

But  were  they  far  or  near,  the  subject  of  the  drama  was 
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always  familiar  to  them  all.  They  followed  it  just  as 
easily  as  the  Mass  itself.  “  Le  sujet  du  drame  etait  tou- 
jours  emprunte  a  des  histoires  et  a  des  legendes  que 
Teducation  religieuse,  la  tradition  orale,  la  liturgie  ordi¬ 
naire  et  les  arts  plastiques  avaient  rendues  familieres  a  tous 
les  fideles.”^  They  knew  their  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  stories  by  heart.  Were  they  not  always  written 
in  the  glass  of  the  painted  windows  of  the  Cathedral, 
or  on  the  stone  of  the  fagades,  the  wood  of  the 
screens,  of  the  churches.?  At  Chartres,  to  take  one  in¬ 
stance  only,  there  was  the  whole  story  of  the  Bible  and 
the  great  dogmas  of  the  Church  to  be  read,  line  by  line, 
in  its  sculpture  and  carvings,  clear  for  all  to  see.  The 
Saints,  then,  were  not  aloof  beings,  whose  names  were 
only  to  be  recalled  with  difficulty,  but  friends,  as  real 
and  intimate  as  any  neighbouring  peasant  was.  The 
statues  in  the  church  on  their  niches  were  as  dear  as 
the  people’s  own  dead  forbears.  Their  legends  were  as 
well  known  to  them  as  the  stories  of  Cinderella  and  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  are  to  us  to-day,  endeared  by  the  very 
human  foibles  and  weaknesses  which  they  mastered.  Men 
and  women  like  ourselves — drawn  from  every  rank,  from 
great  noble  families,  like  St.  Augustine,  and  peasantry, 
like  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  which  brought  home  the  fact  that 
sanctity,  actually,  was  not  out  of  the  normal  man’s  reach 
—as,  we  should  say  now,;  taking  a  Double  First  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  was,  for  most  of  us — but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  range  of  possibility.  .  .  . 

The  Compagnons  de  Notre  Dame,  founded  by  Henri 
Gheon  on  the  lines  of  the  old  miracle  players,  is  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  ideal  which  evokes  real  union 
between  stage  and  auditorium.  And  he  claims  that  the 
ground  of  common  appeal  is  the  finest  instinct  of 
humanity.  In  other  words,  that  no  other  human  accord 
is  so  strong  or  so  powerful  as  the  bond  of  common 
faith,  and  that  between  heaven  and  earth  it  is  quite 
possible  to  establish  a  va  et  vient  which  can  get  across 
the  footlights  quite  as  easily  to-day  as  it  got  across  the 
flares  of  the  Middle  Ages,  granted  certain  conditions. 

(i)  Origines  Catholiques  du  Thidtre  Moderne. — M.  Sepet 
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Of  old,  in  Henri  Gheon’s  view,  this  rapport  obviously 
existed.  In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  .^schylus  and 
Sophocles;  England,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign;  the 
French  provinces,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  “The  players 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  men  and  women  whom  they 
represented ;  the  spectators  felt  that  the  play  was  true, 
believed  in  it  just  as  much  as  its  author  and  stage 
manager  did.”  “  L’etat  de  communion  existait  prealable- 
ment.”  French  national  dramatic  art — all  national 
dramatic  art  at  that  era — had  this  Christian  significance 
until  after  the  Renaissance,  only  ceasing  to  appeal  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  when  it  became  secularised.  From  that 
time  on,  only  Moliere’s  farces,  in  France,  “  sut  garder 
le  contact  direct.  .  .  .  De  la  date  ce  theatre  clos  que 
Rene  Salome  oppose  au  ‘  theatre  social.’  ”...  But  how 
to  re-establish  this  lost  “  union  ”  between  audience  and 
players  } 

Some  excerpts  from  the  statutes  of  the  Compagnons 
de  Notre  Dame^  show  the  grounds  upon  which  M.  Gheon 
proposes  to  bring  this  about. 

“  The  services  (of  the  group)  will  be  gratuitous.  .  .  . 
We  believe  it  possible  to  gather  a  sufficient  number  of 
Compagnons  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to  ask  too  much  of 
any  single  member  and  thus  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
interfering  ...  in  the  exercise  of  their  domestic  and 
professional  duties.  .  .  .  Each  (player)  will  be  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  capacity.  But,  adopting  the  method  which 
has  made  it  possible  at  the  Vieux  Colombier  to  form  a 
distinct  and  well-regulated  troop,  we  indicate  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  there  are  no  secondary  roles^  that  all  should  be 
studied  with  the  same  conscientiousness  and  presented 
with  equal  skill.  A  person  who  takes  a  leading  role  in 
one  play  .  .  .  may  be  called  upon  to  take  a  secondary 
role  in  another  play  .  .  .  and  vice  versa.  .  .  .” 

“  The  Compagnons  de  Notre  Dame  is  founded  in  a 
spirit  of  faith  for  the  praise  of  God  ...  by  means  of  art  in 
the  theatre.” 

An  unrealisable  dream  ?  One  may  picture  the  reader 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  Does  he  remember  how  Gh^on’s 

(i)  Quoted,  as  a  rule,  from  T.  Schwertner’s  translation. 
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play  of  La  Merveilleuse  Histoire  du  Jeune  Bernard 
de  Menthon,  so  admirably  translated,  and  produced  by 
Sir  Barry  Jackson  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  was  played, 
day  after  day,  to  a  crowded  audience  of  men  and  women, 
including  many  exceptionally  cultured  and  clever 
persons,  certainly,  but  also  a  remarkable  number  of 
those  who  were  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  yet  found 
a  common  bond  of  appeal  in  St.  Bernard’s  poignant 
story?  This  play  was  originally  produced  on  the  heights 
of  the  mountains  in  Savoy,  on  the  site  of  the  old  home 
of  the  de  Menthons,  where  descendants  of  the  family  still 
lived.  (Some  of  them  acted  in  the  play.)  But  it  and 
other  plays  of  Monsieur  Gheon  have  been  put  on  in 
Paris,  at  the  Theatres  Balzac,  des  Arts,  du  Vieux 
Colombier,  de  I’Atelier,  des  Champs  Elysees,  etc.  .  .  ;  in 
Versailles,  Melun,  Auxerre,  Liege  and  throughout  the 
provinces;  in  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  England 
(London  and  Birmingham),  and,  I  believe,  America,  with 
immense  success.  His  plays  and  other  works  have  been 
produced  by  some  of  the  best  publishers  in  France — 
Blot,  Plon,  Stock,  Blond  et  Gay,  La  Nouvelle  Librairie 
Nationale,  the  editions  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  etc. 

The  finest  of  his  plays,  in  the  present  writer’s  opinion, 
will  soon  be  given  to  a  London  audience.^  Le  Comedien 
et  la  Grace  is  founded  on  the  legend  of  Genesius,  a  leading 
actor  at  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  was  converted  to 
Christianity  on  the  stage  itself,  when  acting  before  the 
Emperor,  and  then  and  there  led  out  to  martyrdom.  The 
clue  to  the  accord  which  Henri  Gheon  is  trying  to  establish 
will  be  found  in  Genesius’  words  : 

“  Je  vous  dirai  ce  que  je  fus.  J’etais  le  soldat  du  peche, 
le  soldat  du  neant,  le  soldat  de  la  vanite  et  du  vide.  .  .  . 
Dieu  aujourd’hui  est  venu  avec  des  flutes,  des  lyres,  des 
cymbales,  et  il  m’a  rempli  de  silence  afin  de  se  faire 
ecouter.  .  .  .  Le  monde  est  creux.  ...  II  crevera  comme 
cette  bulle,  si  le  souffle  de  Dieu  ne  le  gonfle  et  le 
conduit.  .  .  .” 


(i)  To  be  produced  at  the  Everyman  Theatre  during  the  present 
Session  under  Mr.  Milton  Rosmer’s  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Morley’s  direction. 


THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS 
CONSTITUTION 

By  “  Lombard  ” 

The  Report  on  Currency,  Banking  and  Credit  recently 
issued  by  the  Labour  Party  is  an  interesting  document. 
Its  recommendations  cover  such  important  questions  as 
the  control  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  extension  of 
banking  facilities  by  the  spread  of  municipal  and  co¬ 
operative  banks,  the  allocation  of  credit  on  a  qualitative 
and  not  merely  a  quantitative  basis,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  value  of  gold  by  international  agreement. 

Each  of  these  topics  involves  vital  problems  of  an 
economic  character  deserving  and  admitting  of  study 
without  regard  to  political  sympathies.  The  question  of 
the  extension  of  municipal  banks,  of  which  there  has  been 
a  successful  example  in  Birmingham,  was  recently  con¬ 
sidered  by  an  expert  committee,  which  pronounced  against 
further  developments  in  this  direction  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  War  capital  issues  were  controlled  by’^  the  State 
largely  on  qualitative  lines,  but  then  the  nation  was  faced 
with  a  situation  which  demanded  that  the  whole  effort  of 
the  country  should  be  directed  to  the  one  objective  of 
victory,  and  that  alone.  This  in  itself  justified  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  powers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  credit, 
but  the  Labour  report  does  not  deal  with  the  immense 
difficulty  in  ordinary  times  of  assessing  competing  claims 
to  credit,  or  of  the  risk  of  the  suppression  of  enterprise 
by  any  attempt  to  do  so  other  than  by  the  existing  competi¬ 
tive  methods  of  scrutiny  by  banks,  issuing  houses,  and, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  investing  public.  The  report 
suggests  the  need  for  enquiry  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
the  matter  may  be  left  at  that.  More  concrete  proposals 
are  made  regarding  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Proposals  touching  the  organisation  of  the  Bank  derive 
peculiar  significance  from  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
Bank  the  pivot  of  the  British  financial  system,  but  also 
that  on  it,  as  the  official  custodian  of  the  pound  sterling, 
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hinge  the  currency  arrangements  of  a  number  of  the 
British  Dominions  and  Colonies  overseas.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  thus  an  organ  of  Imperial  concern.  But  this 
is  not  all.  As  the  authority  charged  with  the  ordering  of 
a  great  money  centre,  and  wielding  an  influence  felt  in 
all  other  money  centres,  the  Bank  of  England  is  an  organ 
of  international  concern.  Any  scheme,  therefore,  that  aims 
at  introducing  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Bank  invites  close  critical  examination  from  the  widest 
point  of  view. 

The  Labour  Report  on  Currency,  Banking  and  Credit 
advocates  “  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  a 
public  corporation  containing  representatives  of  such 
essential  factors  in  the  community  as  the  Treasury,  Board 
of  Trade,  Industry,  Labour  and  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment.”  This  suggestion  is  based  on  the  public  responsi¬ 
bilities  attaching  to  the  central  bank  as  the  regulator  of 
currency  and  credit.  The  report  observes  that  “  some  of 
its  ”  the  Bank  of  England’s)  “  main  functions  are  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  commercial  but  governmental.”  It 
is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  control  of  the  money  market, 
with  its  reactions  on  the  exchanges  and  the  level  of  prices, 
entails  an  activity  and  influence  differing  in  kind  from, 
and  transcending  in  scope,  the  activity  and  influence  of  a 
commercial  bank  or  any  ordinary  business  concern.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  correct  to  describe 
these  duties  as  “  governmental,”  and  from  that  definition 
to  argue  that  the  Bank  should  be  brought  “  under  public 
control.”  In  this  reasoning  there  seems  to  lurk  the  danger 
of  fetitio  principii. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  financial  policy  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  at  Birmingham  in  October 
emphasised  the  importance  attached  to  the  proposal  to 
introduce  public  control  into  the  administration  of  the 
Bank.  One  speaker,  who  stated  that  he  had  taken  a  hand 
in  framing  the  proposals,  asserted  that  the  programme 
stood,  in  his  view,  for  “  the  nationalisation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,”  which  might  be  held  to  signify  that  under 
it  the  Bank  would  be  brought  under  State  control  to  the 
extent  that  prevails,  say,  as  regards  the  Post  Office.  Mr. 

VOL.  exxv.  N.S.  K* 
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Philip  Snowden,  on  the  other  hand,  in  expounding  the 
programme,  associated  himself  with  the  remark  previously 
made  by  Mr.  MacDonald  that  the  control  of  credit  and 
currency  must  be  kept  free  from  political  influences.  In 
the  circumstances  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  examine  the 
probable  consequences  of  bringing  it  “  under  public 
control  ”  In  the  manner  suggested. 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  brought  into  being,  as  is  well  known,  in  1694  by  Act 
of  Parliament  as  part  of  a  plan  for  the  supply  of  funds 
to  the  Government  of  William  and  Mary.  The  Bank  was 
the  creation  of  the  revolutionary  government,  with  whose 
fate  its  own  existence  was  intimately  bound  up.  The 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  have  involved  it  in 
disaster,  for,  as  Macaulay  observes,  the  Bank  “must 
have  instantly  stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive 
the  interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the 
Government,  and  of  that  interest  James  would  not  have 
paid  one  farthing.”  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Bank’s  early  years,  but  with  its 
organisation  and  duties ;  nor  can  we  trace  in  this  paper  the 
remarkable  process  by  which,  of  its  own  impulse,  an 
organisation  with  a  definitely  party  origin  transformed 
itself  into  one  of  the  most  typically  national  institutions 
we  possess.  An  arresting  feature  in  this  process  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  changes  re¬ 
garding  the  note-issuing  functions  of  the  Bank,  the  legal 
provisions  governing  the  Bank’s  organisation  and  business 
are  still  in  all  essentials  those  embodied  in  the  original 
charter  of  1694. 

The  Bank  of  England  Is  a  purely  private  corporation, 
and  its  stock  is  held  entirely  by  private  investors.  Its 
board  of  directors  consists  of  governor,  deputy  governor 
and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
General  Court,  at  which  holders  of  ;^5oo  of  Bank  Stock 
or  more,  present  at  the  meeting,  may  each  give  one  vote 
only.  No  individual  may  exercise  more  than  one  vote 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  his  stock-holding.  There  are 
no  obligations  regarding  the  professional  or  personal 
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qualifications  of  the  directors,  except  that  they  must  be 
British  subjects. 

The  business  that  the  Bank  is  permitted  by  law  to  dis¬ 
charge  comprises  the  issue  of  notes  and  general  business, 
including  the  management  of  the  Government  account  and 
the  Public  Debt,  rediscounting  and  the  grant  of  loans  and 
advances.  Under  Peel’s  famous  Act  of  1844  the  fiduciary 
issue,  that  is,  the  amount  of  notes  that  might  be  issued 
without  equivalent  gold  backing,  was  rigidly  limited  to 
£14,000,000,  plus  an  amount  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
the  authorised  issues  of  other  banks  ceasing  to  issue  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Act  of  1844.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
the  Bank’s  fiduciary  issue  stood  in  virtue  of  the  above  pro¬ 
vision  at  £18,450,000.  After  careful  enquiry  into  possible 
alternatives,  it  has  been  decided  to  adhere  in  principle  to 
this  system,  which  had  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this  country  and, 
under  the  Act  passed  last  July  to  regulate  the  note  issue, 
after  the  amalgamation  of  the  Treasury  and  Bank  note 
issues,  which  has  now  been  brought  into  effect,  the  fidu¬ 
ciary  circulation  is  fixed  at  £260,000,000,  with  certain 
powers  for  the  Treasury  and  Bank,  acting  together,  to 
reduce  or  increase  this  figure  if  conditions  indicate  the 
need  for  such  a  step.  The  profits  of  the  note  issue  are  to 
be  credited  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Bank’s  general  business  is  unhampered  by  detailed 
restrictions,  and  remains  subject  only  to  the  broad  pro¬ 
hibition  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1694,  that  the  Bank  should 
not  engage  in  trade. 

The  fact  that  the  statutory  enactments  governing  the 
Bank’s  constitution  and  general  business  have  endured 
for  over  200  years,  despite  the  large  number  of  grave  politi¬ 
cal  and  financial  vicissitudes  that  have  marked  this  long 
period,  gives  pause  for  thought.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  framers  of  the  original  Charter  foresaw  the  great 
developments  of  British  financial  power  and  industrial 
enterprise  that  have  since  taken  place.  Still  less  can  it 
be  urged  that  anyone  two  centuries  ago  foresaw  the  far- 
reaching  role  that  history  was  to  cast  for  the  Central  Bank 
of  the  leading  money  market  of  the  world.  It  also  cannot 
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be  overlooked  that  in  no  other  country  has  it  been  deemed 
appropriate  to  leave  the  Central  Bank,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  control  of  credit  and  currency  and  for  the  custody 
of  the  ultimate  national  reserves,  so  free  from  detailed 
prescriptions  in  regard  to  organisation  and  duties.  It  is, 
however,  not  only  as  regards  the  Central  Bank  that  the 
absence  of  a  written  constitution  distinguishes  this  country 
from  certain  other  great  nations,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
distinguished  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  terminating  a  system  which  experience  has  shown 
to  satisfy  British  needs  or  of  introducing  into  the  heart  of 
our  financial  mechanism  a  measure  of  public  control 
hitherto  unprovided  by  legal  enactment. 

The  absence  of  public  control  does  not  imply  that  the 
public  is  not  entitled  to  know  what  is  going  on  or  to  receive 
regular  statements  of  the  Bank’s  position  in  a  lucid 
and  easily  intelligible  form.  It  was  therefore  a  matter 
for  genuine  satisfaction  that  the  Bank  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bank  and 
Treasury  note  issues  to  improve  the  shape  of  its 
traditional  weekly  return  by  expanding  some  of  the 
most  important  entries  in  it.  This  step  was  taken  by 
the  Bank  on  its  own  initiative,  and  the  action  goes  a 
considerable  way  towards  meeting  the  criticism  voiced  in 
the  past  that  the  Bank  return  suffered  through  excessive 
compression,  and  was  inferior  to  the  corresponding 
statements  issued  by  other  leading  Central  Banks. 

The  reason  why  the  Bank  of  England,  though  it  bears 
,a  public  responsibility  of  the  highest  kind,  has  since  its 
foundation  been  permitted  itself  to  determine  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  its  controlling  body,  and  the  scope  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  is  that  in  all  its  actions  it  sets  itself  to  study  the 
national  interest  as  distinct  from  considerations  of 
private  advantage.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Court  of  the  Bank  should  include  men  representative 
of  British  finance  and  industry  in  the  broadest  sense,  and 
a  study  of  the  vocations  of  the  members  of  the  Bank  Court 
shows  that  it  includes  representatives  of  the  railways,  of 
shipping,  of  insurance,  and  of  important  merchant  houses 
with  world-wide  connections.  The  Labour  Report  on 
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banking,  currency  and  credit  doubtless  aims  also  at  secur¬ 
ing  a  representative  board  for  the  Bank  in  suggesting 
that  it  should  include  representatives  of  the  Treasury, 
Board  of  Trade,  Industry,  Labour  and  the  Co-operative 
Movement.  But  certain  objections  suggest  themselves  to 
a  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  this  kind.  The  formal  group¬ 
ing  of  members  of  the  Bank’s  Court  under  these  cate¬ 
gories  would  give  the  board  a  partisan  character,  and  would 
impair  the  unity  of  inspiration  essential  to  the  correct 
appraisement  of  the  complex  economic  factors  with  which 
a  central  bank  is  called  upon  continually  to  deal.  It  is 
highly  undesirable  to  introduce  into  a  Board  which  should 
be  animated  by  a  single  purpose  the  idea  that  individuals 
have  different  external  constituencies  from  which  they 
derive  their  mandate  or  to  which  they  must  presumably 
look  for  renewal  of  their  office.  Under  the  existing  con¬ 
stitution  the  Bank  Court  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
shareholders,  but  as  the  Bank  pursues  in  general  the  policy 
of  a  uniform  dividend,  these  have  no  incentive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  profit  for  interfering  with  the 
direction.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  Bank  is  free  to 
pursue  a  national  policy,  and  a  Board  comprising  repre¬ 
sentatives  drawn  from  a  wide  circle  of  enterprise  and 
industry  is  likely  to  prove  the  best  organ  to  this  end. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  introduction  on  to  the 
Board  of  men  conversant  with  branches  of  industry  not  at 
present  represented,  but  the  unity  of  the  Board  would  be 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  earmarking  of  seats  in  the  Court 
to  special  interests.  The  requirement  in  the  direction  of 
a  central  bank  is  a  national,  not  a  sectional  outlook. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Philip  Snow¬ 
den’s  assertion  that  the  control  of  credit  and  currency  must 
be  kept  free  from  political  influences.  The  introduction 
of  representatives  of  Government  Departments  on  the 
Board  of  the  Bank  has  a  bearing  on  this  doctrine.  So 
strongly  has  the  view  been  held  that  politics  must  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  portals  of  the  Central  Bank  that  in 
a  number  of  foreign  countries  the  Charters  of  the  Banks 
formally  debar  Members  of  Parliament  and  officials  from 
serving  on  the  Board.  The  presence  of  representatives 
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of  Government  Departments  on  the  Board  would  afford  a 
too  ready  facility  for  the  intrusion  of  political  influences, 
and  there  would  be  no  security  against  the  risks  which 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden  are  rightly  anxious  to 
avoid.  There  is,  indeed,  no  occasion  for  official  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board  of  the  Bank,  for,  as  the  Labour 
Report  recognises,  the  administration  of  the  Bank  in 
practice  “  is  conducted  in  close  association  with  the 
Treasury.”  The  Bank  is  at  all  times  fully  apprised  of  the 
financial  requirements  and  programme  of  the  Government, 
and  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  such  considerations 
have  received  other  than  the  fullest  attention  from  the 
Bank.  This  was  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  the  War,  when  the  Bank  placed  itself  and  its  resources 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  It  has 
at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  is  now 
again  legally  responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  gold 
standard,  and,  so  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  the  Bank  is 
bound  to  take  care  that  the  natural  desire  to  help  the 
Government  of  the  day  should  not  prompt  action  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  discharge  of  this  fundamental  statutory  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  independence  of  the  Bank  is  and  always  has 
been  the  sheet-anchor  of  British  credit.  This  would  be 
jeopardised  by  the  admission  of  an  official  element  to  the 
Board,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  an  easy  channel  for  the  exercise  of  political 
bias. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  further  important  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Labour  Report  accepts  the  view  that 
the  currency  question  is  a  world  question,  and  that,  if  cui- 
rency  and  credit  policy  are  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  will  combine  the  advantages  of  stable  exchanges  and 
stable  prices,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Central  Banks  of 
different  countries  should  act  in  co-operation.  In  Europe 
and  America  the  view  that  the  Central  Banks  should  be 
kept  immune  from  political  influences  has  received  wide 
recognition.  This  is  shown  by  the  constitutions  that  have 
been  drawn  up  for  recently  founded  Central  Banks.  In 
particular  the  doctrine  has  found  strong  support  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
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re-establishing  the  currencies  of  European  countries  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  which  is  now  taking  up  the  problem  of 
fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  If  there  is  to 
be  wholehearted  co-operation  between  the  Central  Banks 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England,  whose 
role  in  such  a  matter  is  of  transcendent  importance,  should 
be  free  from  any  possible  suspicion,  however  unfounded, 
that  its  action  or  views  are  or  may  be  coloured  by  political 
inspiration.  Those,  therefore,  who  stress  the  importance 
of  stimulating  common  action  between  the  leading  Central 
Banks  of  the  world  may  easily  prejudice  the  realisation  of 
their  aims  if  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  are 
introduced  that  may  impair  its  independence  and  so 
weaken  its  authority. 

While  for  various  reasons  no  formal  conference  between 
the  Central  Banks  has  yet  been  held  with  a  view  to  the 
regulation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  other 
matters,  as  was  proposed  at  the  Genoa  Conference  of 
1922*,  it  is  known  that  constant  contact  is  maintained 
between  the  leading  Central  Banks,  and  it  is  open  to  argu¬ 
ment  whether  at  this  stage  greater  results  cannot  be  achieved 
by  other  means  than  formal  conference.  The  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  French  currency  on  a  gold  basis  has  now 
practically  completed  the  work  of  currency  reform  in 
Europe,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  increasing 
benefit  from  the  development  of  the  intimate  relations  now 
maintained  between  the  heads  of  the  Central  Banks  in 
different  countries.  The  development  of  these  close  asso¬ 
ciations  might  receive  a  rude  shock  from  any  basic 
modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  authority  and  prestige  at  home  and  abroad  are  based 
upon  its  hitherto  unquestioned  independence. 

fi)  The  question  of  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is,  as 
previously  mentioned,  now  being  investigated  by  the  League  of  Nations. 


AN  ANCIENT  CINQUE  PORT 
By  a.  G.  Bradley 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  Rye  in  all  England.  To  find 
its  match  one  must  go  to  the  Welsh  Marches.  But  then 
Ludlow,  as  the  queen  of  that  noble  region  and  its  best 
example,  represents  another  style,  altogether  another 
environment,  and  another  kind  of  past.  There  is  nothing 
feudal  and  baronial  about  Rye,  though  its  citizens  could 
once  boast  with  technical  accuracy  the  resounding  title  of 
“  Baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports.”  The  old  red-roofed  houses 
which  cover  the  high  sandstone  rock  that,  crowned  by  its 
noble  church,  lifts  the  town  like  a  pyramid  above  marshland 
and  sea,  have  sheltered  through  all  its  past  but  compara¬ 
tively  humble  folk — fishermen,  merchants,  smugglers, 
above  all  smugglers.  Through  the  Middle  Ages  a  little  self- 
governing  republic  amongst  the  seven  towns  that  formed 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Confederacy,  with  its 
jealously  guarded  privileges,  that  for  three  centuries  con¬ 
stituted  the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  the  maritime  prop 
and  defence  of  Crown  and  Country.  In  return  for  this 
vital  service,  due  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  freemen  of  Rye, 
like  those  of  Hastings,  Winchelsea,  Romney,  Hythe, 
Sandwich,  and  Dover,  were  free  of  all  market  and  port 
dues  throughout  England,  of  all  national  or  county  or, 
indeed,  of  any  authority  but  that  of  the  King  himself  as 
represented  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  at 
Dover.  For  these  privileges  and  a  few  minor  ones.  Rye, 
like  the  rest,  provided  its  quota  of  fighting  ships,  manned 
by  men  skilled  in  sea  fighting,  at  the  King’s  call  when  he 
went  to  war  on  the  Continent  or  in  Scotland  or  Wales. 
Our  great  historians  tell  us  in  much  detail  of  the  large 
armies,  the  thousands  of  horses  that  the  Edwards  and 
Henrys  conveyed  over  sea.  But  they  forget  to  tell  their 
readers  by  whom  these  vast  feats  of  transportation  were 
accomplished,  aided  by  the  commandeering,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  of  other  craft  from  the  West  or  East  Anglia — but 
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always  as  irregulars  under  the  command  of  a  Cinque  Ports 
admiral.  The  policing  of  the  Channel  was  another  duty 
of  the  Ports,  while  a  further  privilege  was  a  virtual  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  enormous  trans-Channel  Pilgrim  traffic  to  both 
Continental  and  English  shrines,  particularly  those  of 
Canterbury  and  Compostella.  Another  was  the  honour  of 
salute  imposed  by  law  on  all  outside  vessels  when  passing 
a  Cinque  Port  or  a  Cinque  Port  ship.  Devonians  and 
West  Countrymen  in  their  Drake  and  Raleigh  transports 
might  take  note  of  this !  A  further  decorative  privilege 
which  is  honoured  to  this  day  was  that  of  carrying  the 
canopy  at  Coronations,  now  commuted  for  a  place  of 
honour  at  the  ceremonies.  Thus  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Federation  served  King  and  Country  till  about  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  its  chief  harbours  of  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Rye-Winchelsea  began  to  silt  up,  and  still  more 
when  the  growing  trade  and  requirements  of  the  nation 
demanded  a  more  widely  extended  naval  system. 

Rye  was  by  no  means  the  most  important  member  of 
the  “  Brotherhood,”  as  it  was  called,  but  it  best  preserves 
to-day  the  ancient  character  of  these  towns,  and  is  far  the 
most  picturesque  and  admired  of  them  all.  Nature  has 
in  this  respect  lifted  it  above  its  sister  towns  such  as  Sand¬ 
wich,  a  formidable  rival  in  mere  brick  and  stone,  and  of 
a  more  distinguished  past,  but  lying  on  the  flat.  And, 
again,  its  vis-a-vis,  Winchelsea,  also  of  once  greater  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  now  shrunk  to  a  straggling,  beautiful  village. 
For  Rye,  as  before  mentioned,  clusters  in  pyramid  form 
on  an  isolated  rock  rising  abruptly  out  of  Romney  Marsh, 
that  wonderful  twenty-mile  stretch  of  sheep-cropped  ver¬ 
dure  which  rims  the  coast  from  the  sandstone  cliffs  of 
Fairlight, above  Hastings,  to  the  chalk  heights  about  Folke¬ 
stone.  From  east  or  west,  far  along  the  coast  and  from  many 
an  inland  hill-top,  this  strange-looking  excrescence  will 
meet  the  eye  of  the  approaching  stranger  and,  maybe,  cause 
him  to  rub  it  till  the  first  glimpse  is  toned  down  to  the  due 
meed  of  appreciation  the  distant  scene  will  assuredly  in¬ 
voke.  Once  an  island,  and  first  occupied  as  a  fishermen’s 
settlement  at  some  dim  period.  Rye  had  become  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  soon  after  the  Conquest  to  be  added 
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together  with  its  neighbour  of  Winchelsea  to  the  five  towns 
already  included  in  the  Cinque  Port  Federation.  On  three 
fronts  a  cliff  formed  its  natural  defence.  On  the  landward 
side,  for  the  strait  dividing  it  from  the  mainland  was 
drained  in  early  days,  the  defending  wall  still  exists.  At 
each  end  of  this  was  a  mediaeval  gateway.  One  was  re¬ 
moved  within  easy  memory  by  a  vandal  Corporation, 
before  the  outside  world  had  discovered  the  charms  of 
this  then  side-tracked  and  sleepy  borough.  The  other,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Edwardian  period,  still  forms  a  chief 
entry  to  the  town  and  puts  a  wholesome  check  on  the 
maddest  motorist.  From  its  summit  on  festal  days  streams 
in  the  wind  the  ancient  banner  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  vaunting  West  Country  orators  may  take  note 
that  all  their  pre-Elizabethan  forefathers  had  to  salute, 
whether  flying  on  land  or  sea. 

That  modernity  should  lay  its  ugly  hand  on  the  fringes 
of  the  town  was  inevitable.  But  everything  within  its  old 
bounds,  its  walls,  gateways,  and  cliff  edges,  remains,  con¬ 
sidering  all  things,  wonderfully  unspoiled.  Its  striking 
appearance  on  approach  would  surely  prepare  the  visitor 
for  something  uncommon,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  of  them  is  disappointed.  At  any  rate,  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  never  met  such  a  phenomenon,  nor  in 
the  notes  of  unrestrained  rapture  that  float  through  our 
open  windows  from  the  thousand  passing  pilgrims  who 
tread  our  cobbled  streets  could  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  manner  in  which  Rye  strikes  them,  or  its  magic  effect 
upon  gentle  and  simple.  For  the  charabanc  has  long 
found  us  out.  The  streets  that  climb  upward  from  the 
still  partially  walled  base  of  the  town,  crossing  the  lateral 
High  Street  to  the  upper  plateau,  whence  the  noble  church 
tower  looks  out  far  over  land  and  sea,  are  all  more  or  less 
rich  in  quaint  and  curious  buildings  of  every  date  and 
style  from  Tudor  to  Georgian.  The  two  most  attractive 
streets  bear  the  significant  names  of  Mermaid  and 
Watchbell,  the  latter  from  the  warning  bell  which  hung 
there  to  arouse  the  citizens  when  danger  from  the  French 
or  otherwise  threatened  from  the  sea.  These  and  many 
other  streets  are  cobbled  with  round  “  boulders,”  and  the 
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prudent  resident  has  his  shoes  soled  with  rubber  lest  he 
sit  down  on  them  unawares  too  often.  Before  Rye  was 
discovered  the  rare  explorer  reported  that  its  streets  were 
grass-grown.  They  are  still  often  quite  green,  though 
now  very  largely  occupied  by  residents  who  take  a  pride 
in  them.  This  is  not  because  the  occupants,  as  Hastings 
used  libellously  to  affirm,  top-dressed  them  in  the  night 
to  keep  up  the  old-timey  reputation  of  the  town,  but 
because  grass  always  grows  among  cobbles  save  among 
heavy  traffic,  and  the  traffic  of  Rye  naturally  avoids  as 
much  as  possible  these  more  picturesque  and  boulder- 
strewn  ways. 

Above  the  mellow  red-tiled  roofs  that  mostly  cover  the 
quaint  houses  the  noble  church  in  its  spacious  leafy  grave¬ 
yard  rises  with  great  distinction.  On  the  massive  central 
tower  is  a  clock  dating  from  Elizabeth,  with  large  brass 
quarterboys,  whose  activities  are  much  appreciated  by 
American  and  other  visitors.  The  body  of  the  church, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Sussex,  displays  every  style  from 
Norman  to  late  Perpendicular,  for  the  simple  and  dramatic 
reason  that  it  was  twice  gutted  and  partially  burned  by  the 
French.  So  was  the  town,  to  say  nothing  of  conflagra¬ 
tions  due  to  ill-luck  or  the  carelessness  of  its  occupants. 
Possibly  the  pre-Tudor  hovels  thus  wiped  out  are  no 
aesthetic  loss.  It  is  enough  that  so  much  remains  of  the 
succeeding  styles  externally  and  yet  more  in  unsuspected 
interiors.  The  church  bells  were  carried  across  the 
Channel  by  raiders  more  than  once  to  ring  defiant  chimes 
from  some  ill-furnished  tower  upon  the  Norman  shore. 
When  opportunity  came  for  their  recovery  the  Rye  men 
seem  to  have  given  as  good  as  they  got.  A  small  twelfth- 
century  castle  stands  near  the  church  upon  the  cliff  edge. 
It  has  borne  for  all  time  the  now  significant  name  of  the 
\pres  (colloquially  Wypers)  tower — derived  from  a  leader 
of  those  Flemish  mercenaries  who  swarmed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I,  till  they  were  shipped  off  to  help  evict  the 
Welsh  from  South  Pembrokeshire,  and  with  the  help  of 
West  Country  Englishmen  to  make  that  region  English 
in  blood  and  speech  as  it  still  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  print  the  old-time  atmo- 
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sphere  and  the  quaint  impression  made  by  Rye  when  first 
seen.  The  eye  of  the  old  resident  may  conceivably  get 
dulled  by  custom.  On  the  other  hand  he  hears  almost 
daily  evidence  of  its  effect  on  all  and  sundry.  I  who  have 
lived  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  furthermore  know 
every  country  town  in  England  with  any  claim  to  distinc¬ 
tion,  for  these  very  reasons  know  that  it  is  unique.  Though 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  later  Rye  was  fairly  familiar 
hearing,  as  a  passenger  port  for  the  Continent,  forty  years 
ago  few  outside  the  district  knew  even  its  name.  It  was 
a  stagnant,  side-tracked  little  market  and  fishing  town 
absorbed  in  its  own  limitations,  cherishing  its  Cinque  Port 
and  smuggling  traditions,  full  of  undisturbed  antiquities 
and  practically  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  stranger.  It 
was  in  due  course  “  discovered,”  mainly  by  golfers  and 
artists,  when  its  old  houses  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  appreciated,  cherished,  and  often  restored 
them.  This  growing  element  did  much  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  place.  For  though  the  local  vandal  is 
always  with  us,  feeling  has  been  aroused  that  the  beauty 
of  the  town  is  its  principal  asset.  It  has  now  quite  a 
large  residential  community.  When  I  first  came  to  live 
in  it  I  had  always  when  on  my  travels  to  explain  to  enquir¬ 
ing  friends  where  and  what  Rye  was.‘  This  long  time  now 
any  such  announcement  of  residence  in  it  would  probably 
be  greeted  with  an  “  Oh,  how  delightful,”  or  some  such 
tribute  to  the  town’s  reputation.  Americans  discovered  it 
long  ago.  It  is  even  said  that  every  other  house  in  New 
England  has  a  sketcli  of  Rye  hanging  up  within  it.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  very  comforting ! 

Looking  southward  from  the  window  at  which  I  write,  the 
sea  glitters  two  miles  away  beyond  the  green  intervening 
levels  of  Romney  Marsh.  Through  the  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  River  Rother  winds  its  slow  way  to  the  shingle 
wastes  that  unnumbered  tides  have  piled  up  on  the  shore. 
Half-way  to  the  coast,  squatting  in  the  heart  of  the  pasture 
land,  are  the  grey  towers  and  bastions  of  Camber  Castle, 

(i)  Except,  of  course,  to  readers  of  Henry  James,  whose  name  has 
become  for  ever  identified  with  the  town. 
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one  of  the  defensive  forts  that  in  an  hour  of  invasion  panic 
Henry  VIII  erected  along  the  south  coast.  It  then 
occupied  the  point  of  a  long  gravel  ridge,  which  shut  out 
from  the  sea  the  great  harbour  covering  several  thousand 
acres  that  are  now  pasture  and  farming  lands.  Looking 
westward  again  across  the  two-mile  span  of  this  vanished 
harbour,  its  further  bounds  are  crossed  by  the  woody  ridge 
which  carries  the  shrunken  remains  of  what  was  once  the 
important  Cinque  Port  town  of  Winchelsea,  more  im¬ 
portant,  indeed,  than  Rye.  Here  from  the  Rock  of  Rye 
to  that  of  Winchelsea,  washing  the  foot  of  the  bordering 
hills  that  were  then  low  cliffs,  spread  the  great  sheet  of 
waters  where  the  fleets  of  the  two  towns  and,  when  great 
things  were  stirring,  the  combined  war  fleet  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  mustered.  A  solitary  river  winding  through  it  from 
Winchelsea  to  meet  the  Rother  at  Rye  is  now  all  that  is 
left  of  this  four  square  miles  or  so  of  sea.  The  remains 
of  Winchelsea,  fringing  the  wide  space  in  which  is  set  its 
ancient  church,  are  as  picturesque  in  their  different  way  as 
Rye,  but  a  scattered  village  in  contrast  to  a  rather  close 
packed  town. 

Its  story,  at  any  rate,  is  even  more  dramatic  than  that  of 
Rye.  For  this  is  the  remains  of  a  town  founded  by 
Edward  I.  It  is  not  the  original  Winchelsea.  This  lay 
two  or  more  miles  away,  somewhere  seaward  off  the  pre¬ 
sent  mouth  of  the  Rother,  and  was  destroyed  and  sub¬ 
merged  by  a  tremendous  tempest  in  the  year  1287.  It 
had  occupied  an  island  or  peninsula,  had  contained  four 
thousand  souls,  and  been  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of 
England,  and  particularly  of  London.  It  had  been 
already  much  damaged  by  tide  and  tempest  in  1254,  but, 
rallying  from  the  blow,  maintained  itself  till  the  later 
and  more  violent  storm  wiped  it  completely  out.  The 
contemporary  records  of  this  unparalleled  tempest,  which 
flooded  miles  of  Romney  Marsh,  choked  the  old  mouth  of 
the  Rother  at  Lydd  with  shingle,  and  turned  the  river  into 
its  present  channel  and  outlet,  are  most  lurid.  “  The 
tide,”  say  the  old  chroniclers,  “  flowed  twice  without 
ebbing,  the  roaring  of  the  waves  was  heard  many  miles 
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inland,  while  the  sea  glowed  as  if  on  fire  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.”  But  Edward  I,  greatly  valuing  his  Cinque 
Ports,  could  ill  spare  Winchelsea.  So  he  caused  it  to  be 
rebuilt  on  the  secure  ridge  two  miles  aw^ay,  where  the 
still  unfriendly  sea,  by  inverse  tactics,  left  it  in  due  course 
high  and  dry.  But  the  new  town,  under  the  King’s 
auspices,  arose  like  magic.  Laid  out  in  squares  like  a 
modern  American  city,  it  was  quickly  peopled  by  un¬ 
daunted  refugees  from  the  submerged  town  and  immigrants 
from  elsewhere.  It  soon  contained  eight  hundred  houses, 
otherwise  four  thousand  souls.  Civic  relics  and  insignia 
were  transferred  there,  together  with  all  the  privileges  of 
the  old  Winchelsea.  Its  three  embattled  gateways  and  a 
Court  House  still  remain.  The  waters  of  the  great  natural 
harbour  lapped  its  feet,  and  its  ships  rode  there  as  easily 
as  in  their  old  quarters  for  a  century  or  more  at  any  rate. 
The  old  church  still  serves  the  parish,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred  souls  inhabit  the  picturesque  abodes  that  cover 
a  part  at  least  of  the  old  Edwardian  town,  which  a  fickle 
sea  brought  violently  into  being  only  to  destroy  by  a 
lingering  death.  Again  and  again  the  French  attempted 
by  violent  means  what  the  retiring  sea  in  the  end  effected. 
Twice  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  new  town  was  gutted 
and  partially  burned  by  them,  with  great  slaughter  and 
ravishing  and  abduction  of  women.  The  second  of  these 
catastrophes  seriously  weakened  its  powers  of  resistance 
against  the  time  when  its  fortunes  began  to  decline  from 
natural  causes.  Many  times  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  keels 
of  large  war  fleets  floated  over  the  pastures  and  tillage 
lands  that  now  stretch  from  the  Rock  of  Rye  to  that  of 
Winchelsea.  The  ships  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney 
and  Hythe,  with  those  of  the  three  Sussex  ports,  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  vessels  from  elsewhere,  were  more  than  once  col¬ 
lected  here  for  the  invasion  of  France,  notably  in  i373- 
Think  what  the  transport  of  over  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  impedimenta,  including,  as  on  this  occasion,  nine 
thousand  horses,  across  an  unfriendly  Channel  in,  say, 
fifty-ton  ships,  must  have  meant ! 

But  never  was  there  a  more  dramatic  scene  than  when, 
some  years  earlier,  Edward  III  and  the  Black  Prince 
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sailed  out  hence  on  an  August  day,  and  fought  a  Spanish 
fleet  within  easy  sight  of  the  shore.  Froissart  describes 
the  whole  affair  in  picturesque  detail.  The  Spaniards 
were  expected  down  Channel  homeward  bound  from 
Flanders.  The  King  and  Prince  awaited  them  with  a 
Cinque  Ports  fleet  at  Winchelsea.  The  Queen  and  her 
ladies,  down  presumably  to  see  the  fun,  lay  at  the  old 
Udimore  Court  House  three  miles  away,  and  only 
recently  removed  bodily  (into  Suffolk).  In  due  course 
the  big  Spanish  ships,  forty  in  number  and  “  laden  with 
treasure,”  hove  in  sight.  The  King,  says  Froissart, 
setting  out  to  meet  them  was  in  high  spirits.  Attired  in 
a  velvet  jacket  and  small  beaver  hat  he  caused  his 
minstrels  to  play  dance  tunes.  The  Spaniards  steered 
straight  for  the  English  fleet  instead  of  away  down 
Channel  as  they  might  have  done.  The  King  gave 
directions  himself  to  all  his  captains  as  to  the  order  of 
battle,  and  when  the  moment  came  the  line  was  formed 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Edward  then  ordered 

wine  for  all,  and  they  put  on  their  helmets.  As  a  leading 
Spanish  ship  drew  near  the  King  cried  to  his  sailing 
master,  “  Let  me  have  a  tilt  at  him,”  and  at  it  they  went. 
The  impact  was  so  great  that  it  knocked  many  of  the 
Spaniards  and  some  of  their  ship’s  gear  into  the  sea,  and 
started  the  King’s  ship  leaking  badly,  when  it  was 

grappled  by  another  big  Spaniard,  and  the  archers  and 
cross-bowmen  got  to  work.  The  leaks  threatening  the 
King’s  ship  with  speedy  disaster  lent  fury  to  its  crew,  who 
boarded  the  Spaniard  and  killed  or  wounded  its  whole 
company,  throwing  them  indiscriminately,  after  the 
current  fashion,  into  the  sea.  The  Black  Prince  in 
another  and  still  leakier  ship  was  in  yet  greater  danger, 
being  grappled  tight  with  a  large  enemy  ship  till  the 

Duke  of  Lancaster  came  up  shouting,  “  Derby  to  the 

rescue,”  and  tackling  the  Spaniard  on  the  other  side, 
brought  about  its  capture,  and  the  casting  of  its  crew  also 
into  the  sea. 

Of  such  sort  were  the  fights  which  characterised  the 
whole  of  this  famous  action  so  eloquently  described 
by  Froissart.  Sixteen  Spanish  ships  were  sunk  or 
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captured.  The  rest  went  limping  down  Channel  on 
their  homeward  path.  The  English  loss  was  slight. 
Crowds  of  spectators  watched  the  battle  from  the  heights 
on  shore,  and  messengers  reported  its  progress  to  the 
anxious  Queen  and  her  ladies  at  Udimore.  Thither  in  the 
evening  of  the  victory  the  King  and  his  knights  rode  post 
haste,  and  spent  the  night  “  in  revelry  and  talking  of  arms 
and  amours.”  The  new  Winchelsea  flourished  as  a 
fighting  and  trading,  port  for  about  a  hundred  years,  and 
then,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  sea,  began  its  long  and 
steady  decline.  Rye  held  out  much  longer  as  remaining  a 
seaport,  and  only  lost  importance  in  sympathy  with  the 
Cinque  Ports  generally,  when  they  were  superseded  by 
the  necessity  for  bigger  things.  The  little  town  flourished 
on,  however,  in  its  quiet  way,  and  had  no  reason  for 
succumbing  to  the  inevitable  like  its  stranded  neighbour. 
Till  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  waters  of  a  wide 
estuary  lapped  its  feet;  now  only  a  troublesome  winding 
river  connects  it  with  the  sea.  Through  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  as  racy  a  municipal  history  as  any  corrupt 
borough,  returning  two  members  to  Parliament  through 
the  paid-for  votes  of  a  single  figure  oligarchy.  Its 
early  Georgian  town  hall,  besides  being  most  interesting 
within,  has  a  delightful  origin.  The  Corporation 
borrowed  the  money  to  build  it  from  the  then  sitting 
member,  a  Pelham.  When  the  time  for  repayment  came 
it  was  intimated  that  unless  the  debt  was  cancelled  the 
member’s  re-election  would  be  more  than  doubtful.  The 
Pelham  family,  through  its  head,  that  hoary  jobber  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  accepted  the  situation,  and  the  wily 
burgesses  got  the  hall  for  nothing. 


EARLY  SPRING— AND  HARDY 

By  V.  H.  Friedlaender 

Always  these  loitering,  melancholy  dusks 
Of  early  spring  will  now  belong  to  you. 

They  hold  the  essence  of  the  spirit  we  loved 
As  yours  :  the  musing  greyness  of  despair 
Shot  with  dim,  brooding  sweetnesses  of  hope ; 
The  portent  in  the  promise,  the  far  view 
Looking  beyond  bud,  leafage,  to  the  end. 

In  this  pre-blossoming  stillness  of  the  spring 
Life  stares,  as  in  a  mirror,  at  his  face ; 

Here  is  a  time  you  loved,  a  chosen  theme. 

Your  soul’s  own  place; 

To  these  hushed,  faintly  lighted  evenings 
(If  anywhere  this  side  the  moon) 

The  native  in  you,  from  death’s  foreign  sojourn. 
Must  return. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Last  month  it  was  barely  possible  to  write  of  the  King’s 
recovery  with  a  ray  of  hope ;  now,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  put  aside  anxiety,  still  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  tide 
has  turned.  If  after  this  terrible  ebb  health  comes  back 
one  thing  at  least  is  certain.  King  George  will  be  lifted 
on  a  tidal  wave  of  popular  affection  such  as  no  prince  and 
no  subject  has  called  out  in  England  within  living 
memory,  except,  perhaps,  the  old  Queen  Victoria  in  her 
last  years.  A  feeling  has  been  generated,  not  only  for  the 
sovereign  but  for  the  monarchy,  which  is  so  little  reasoned 
that  it  may  seem  irrational  to  many  critics;  but  it  is  an 
immeasurable  strength  to  the  British  State. 

Even  in  the  contingency  which  instinctively  one  avoids 
putting  into  words,  this  feeling  would  remain ;  and  it  could 
be  of  service  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  greatest  problem 
that  is  immediately  before  British  statesmanship.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  tradition  of  British  policy  is  to  do  nothing 
before  you  must,  and  the  chances  are  enormously  against 
seeing  anything  done  about  India  in  the  present  year. 
Party  interests  overweigh  all  other  considerations,  and 
with  a  general  election  in  near  view  it  seems  hopeless  to 
expect  that  any  of  the  conflicting  groups  will  forbear  a 
possible  party  advantage.  But  within  the  decade  that 
has  not  yet  run  out  we  have  all  seen  a  British  administra¬ 
tion — for  that  matter,  a  very  strong  coalition — do  under 
necessity,  and  not  without  humiliation,  that  which  could 
have  been  done  by  wisdom  five  years  earlier — in  Ireland. 
English  memories  are  short;  but  none  of  us  who  tried  to 
reach  the  earlier  settlement — and  who  very  likely  hindered 
as  much  as  we  helped — can  forget  the  shocking  cost  of 
failure  to  be  wise  in  time. 

India  and  Ireland  are  as  unlike  as  any  two 
problems  can  conceivably  be,  but  Indian  politicians  of 
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all  kinds  have  the  Irish  example  constantly  in  their  minds 
and  on  their  lips :  not  long  ago  the  spokesman  of  the 
deputation  from  the  Indian  Princes  quoted  the  Ulster 
precedent.  And  assuredly  the  facts  of  the  Irish  settlement 
— and  of  the  anarchy,  moral  and  physical,  which  preceded 
it — were  present  to  Mr.  Gandhi  when  he  made  a  notable 
proposal  at  the  Indian  National  Congress.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress  had  pleaded  for  Dominion  status  for 
India  as  a  whole;  younger  and  extremer  men  (mostly 
from  Bengal)  had  argued  against  anything  short  of  com¬ 
plete  independence;  Mr.  Gandhi  proposed  that  the 
Dominion  status  should  be  accepted  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  be  granted  within  the  current  year.  That  is,  I 
believe,  the  expression  of  a  man  of  goodwill.  The  time 
limit  is,  of  course,  if  taken  literally,  too  short.  But  a 
decision  on  the  main  issue  could  easily  be  reached  within 
the  year — if  lifted  above  party.  The  real  question  for 
statesmen  to  determine  is,  how  far  they  mean  to  go.  Once 
that  issue  is  raised,  can  anyone  suppose  that  if  India  is  to 
be  self-governing,  any  other  limit  is  possible  than  that 
which  has  been  standardised  for  the  Dominions.^  Or 
again,  can  anyone  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for  Great 
Britain  to  retrace  the  steps  already  taken  to  extend  self- 
government  in  India? 

The  Simon  Commission  is  still  working,  and  its 
existence  furnishes  an  excellent  plea  for  postponement. 
Yet  any  man  who  has  been  familiar  with  such  movements 
as  that  which  manifestly  shakes  India  to-day  will  know'^ 
that  the  history  of  the  Commission  must  cloud  all  fair 
consideration  in  India  of  its  report.  Conclusions  that  it 
has  reached  may  be  of  service  to  the  Government  for 
guidance ;  but  they  will  be  useless  to  move  Indian  opinion 
in  aid  of  a  proposed  plan.  A  clear  decision  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  could,  I  believe,  impose  a  settlement  on  India 
which  would  keep  India  firmly  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

It  must  be  imposed.  The  National  Congress  only 
accepted  Mr.  Gandhi’s  amendment  on  the  condition  that 
the  whole  of  India  should  be  the  self-governing  unit.  This 
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ideal  is  definitely  rejected  by  the  Moslem  Conference, 
which  demands  an  Indian  federal  system  with  autonomy 
for  the  separate  States.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
work  up  feeling  either  for  the  preservation  of  a  smaller 
separate  entity  or  against  the  partition  of  a  larger  one. 
And  where  this  internal  difference  exists,  there  will  always 
be  people  to  counsel  divide  et  imfera.  Such  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  British  Raj  can  go  on  indefinitely  as  it  was 
last  century.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  essence  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  is  willing  association,  and  that 
India  has  been  too  much  spoken  to,  during  the  War  and 
since  the  War,  in  terms  of  partnership,  for  England  to 
draw  back  now.  Ireland  remains  an  object  lesson.  We 
may  again  see  Ministers  throwing  up  their  hats  (as  they 
did  in  1921)  because  they  have  persuaded  a  rebellious 
dependency’s  representatives  to  accept  terms  w'hich  three 
or  four  years  earlier  those  same  Ministers  would  have 
denounced  as  outrageous  and  impossible.  Or  again,  after 
some  such  bloody  welter  as  we  went  through  in  Ireland 
before  Ministers  could  make  up  their  minds,  we  may  see 
the  British  clearing  out  of  India  and  leaving  that  vast 
territory  to  work  out  its  own  destinies. 

As  things  stand,  a  formula  or  a  policy  for  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  India  is  needed ;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
India  can  find  it  for  itself  through  the  medium  of  con 
grosses.  We  in  Ireland  were  set  to  that  task  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  1917,  and  it  never  looked  like  being  accom¬ 
plished — because  the  representatives  did  not  feel  that  they 
really  possessed  the  power  to  decide.  Only  an  accredited 
Government  can  carry  through  so  big  a  work;  and,  at 
least  when  the  elements  are  diverse,  the  less  democratic 
that  Government  the  better. 

Events  in  Southern  Europe  point  the  moral.  In  Yugo¬ 
slavia  King  Alexander  has  been  driven  to  suppress  the 
democratically  drawn  up  Constitution  under  which  the 
preponderating  Serbs  took  power  to  oppress  the  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  and  were  aided  by  the  fact  that  Croats 
adopted  the  usual  democratic  tactics  of  absenting  them¬ 
selves  when  they  could  not  get  everything  they  wanted. 
These  tactics  are  always  popular,  because  they  sound 
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heroic,  and  in  practice  relieve  those  who  adopt  them  from 
innumerable  occasions  when  courage  must  be  shown.  The 
Serbs,  having  got  the  power,  used  it;  but  when  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  shooting  in  the  Skuptshina, 
and  the  crisis  seemed  likely  to  last  indefinitely,  the  King 
acted;  but  by  general  consent  he  did  well  to  abolish 
democracy  for  a  time.  He  has  extraordinary  advantages 
as  a  soldier  with  a  romantic  descent  from  the  kings  of 
Montenegro  as  well  as  of  Serbia;  he  has  been  through  the 
fiercest  trouble  along  with  his  troops  and  his  people,  and 
he  has  been  the  chief  apostle  of  a  united  Yugo  Slavia.  This 
was  an  attractive  ideal  on  paper.  His  people  could  not 
bring  it  into  practical  realisation,  and  now  he  must  try, 
having  chosen  helpers  from  all  the  constituent  elements. 
If  he  uses  his  lease  of  power  to  impose  a  scheme  that 
conforms  to  the  facts — that  is,  some  kind  of  federal 
scheme — he  will  be  greeted  by  shrieks  about  disruption 
of  the  kingdom;  but  on  these  lines  he  may  prevent  ulti¬ 
mate  and  complete  disruption.  Then,  if  he  is  a  wise  man 
as  well  as  courageous,  he  will  introduce  democracy  again 
by  measured  doses.  But  for  the  present  he  is  obliged  to 
discard  a  system  of  government  which,  even  where  it  is 
best  established,  excels  rather  in  preventing  things  from 
happening  than  in  getting  them  done. 

The  United  States  are  once  more  affording  us  an 
example  of  this  truth.  So  perfectly  democratic  is  their 
machinery  that  hardly  anything  can  get  done — except, 
indeed,  by  methods  which  seem  to  us  a  little  like  those  of 
King  Alexander  in  Yugo  Slavia.  For  instance,  according 
to  The  Times  on  January  5th,  “the  forces  of  law  and 
order  ”  fell  upon  “  Chicago  Heights,”  and  their  first  act 
was  to  seize  the  City  Hall  and  arrest  all  the  local  police¬ 
men.  Then — and  not  till  then — they  proceeded  to  round 
up  gunmen  and  bootleggers  in  great  numbers.  It  was 
hardly  constitutional  to  deprive  these  gentry  of  their 
natural  democratic  protectors — but  still  something  got 
done  by  the  unspecified  “  forces  of  law  and  order.”  Such 
methods,  however,  cannot  be  used  in  the  Senate,  where  a 
deadly  contest  has  raged  between  those  who  want  the  Bill 
for  building  cruisers  and  those  who  desired  America 
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to  ratify  her  own  Kellogg  Pact.  It  seemed  quite  possible 
that  by  sheer  ingenuity  of  obstruction  both  Bills  might  be 
held  up,  till  it  became  increasingly  plain  that  it  did 
not  greatly  matter.  For  the  Kellogg  Pact  has  been 
explained  away  by  its  promoters  in  the  country  of  its 
creation  until  it  is  seen  to  be  no  more  than  a  “gesture.” 
At  all  events,  the  American  Senate  was  assured  that  it  can 
be  so  regarded.  Other  nations  may  take  a  different  view 
of  what  is  implied  by  their  signature,  but  its  advocates 
have  made  quite  plain  that  by  ratifying  it  America  will 
neither  risk  being  forced  to  any  course  she  does  not  like, 
nor  prevented  from  any  action  she  may  desire  to  take.  As 
to  the  cruisers,  whether  a  Bill  passes  or  no,  America  will 
certainly  have  a  fleet  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  in  any 
future  war,  so  long  as  America  is  neutral,  her  vessels  shall 
have  uncontrolled  use  of  the  seas — on  penalty  of  attack  by 
a  fleet  at  least  equal  to  the  strongest.  No  American 
Government  dare  face  the  possible  recurrence  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  existed  from  1914  to  1917,  when  Germany  was 
sinking  American  ships  and  England  was  stopping  and 
examining  and  on  occasion  bringing  into  port  such  of  them 
as  escaped  the  Germans.  Of  the  two  oppressions,  the 
English  was  the  more  fiercely  resented  because  it  was 
universal  and  affected  every  ship  that  put  to  sea.  It  is  true 
that  only  inconvenience  was  inflicted — and  the  loss  of  not 
being  able  to  supply  rival  bidders.  But  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  when  America  had  money  to  build  a  fleet 
which  would  deliver  her  from  any  need  for  such  submis¬ 
sion  in  the  future,  she  would  build  it.  The  real  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Cruiser  Bill  is  probably  that  America  at 
large  thinks  that  the  Navy  wants  too  big  a  margin  for  this 
guarantee,  and  could  already  ensure  the  “  freedom  of  the 
seas.” 

A  position  of  extraordinary  interest  is  arising  in  China. 
The  Nanking  Government  has  concluded  treaties  with  all 
the  European  Powers,  regulating  a  new  and  increased 
scale  of  import  duties.  Only  Japan  stands  out.  If  the 
Japanese  are  to  be  allowed  to  import  at  the  old  tariff,  which 
was  lower,  all  the  signatories  of  the  new  treaties  will  be 
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entitled  to  do  the  same,  for  each  has  stipulated  for  the 
treatment  of  the  most-favoured  nation.  In  other  words, 
China  vis-a-vis  with  the  outside  world  finds  herself  in  the 
last  resort  confronting  the  only  Orientals  who  have 
thoroughly  adopted  European  methods.  Japan  can  upset 
China’s  whole  fiscal  policy — and  if  Japan  and  China  were 
alone  in  the  world,  could  impose  her  own  will.  But  there 
are  other  Powers  that  watch  Japan  closely,  and  neither  of 
the  opponents  in  this  negotiation  has  entire  freedom  of 
action.  They  will  dislike  each  other,  perhaps,  more  than 
do  Chinese  and  Europeans ;  but  they  will  understand  each 
other  better.  And  since  China  has  officially  decided  to 
Westernise  itself,  its  relations  with  the  civilisation  which 
it  designs  to  copy  are  more  likely  to  be  usefully  considered 
if  Japan  becomes  in  a  sense  the  spokesman  and  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  Western  ideals.  Meantime,  England  has  re¬ 
established  something  more  like  friendly  relations  since 
the  treaty  was  signed;  war  vessels  have  exchanged  the 
courtesy  of  salutes,  and  though  Mr.  Edwards,  head  of  the 
Customs  service,  retires,  he  is  succeeded  by  another  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Mr.  Maze,  trained  under  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who 
virtually  created  the  whole  administration  of  that  huge 
service. 

It  is  a  vexing  world  at  present,  but  not  a  dull  one. 
Amazing  experiments  are  being  tried;  even  Islam  changes. 
Mr.  Kipling  might  make  a  wonderful  story  about  the  recent 
happenings  in  Afghanistan — and,  at  a  guess,  one  would 
expect  his  sympathies  to  lie  with  the  picturesque  conser¬ 
vatism  that  is  furious  to  see  its  women  bid  to  unveil  and 
its  men  bowler-hatted  instead  of  turbaned.  King 
Amanullah  has  failed  in  his  adventure;  it  is  not  yet  clear 
who  wins,  nor  if  his  successor  will  succeed.  But  as  a  sort 
of  by-product  in  this  process  we  have  all,  we  laymen, 
become  aware  of  what  can  be  done  with  aircraft.  In  three 
journeys  troop-carrying  machines  have  lifted  a  hundred 
European  women  and  children  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
That  is  a  new  aspect  of  what  the  airman  can  do.  Mr. 
Laurence  Housman  in  a  recently  published  volume  of 
poems  (The  Love  Concealed)  has  an  exquisite  elegy  on 
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Henri  Pol,  who  for  long  years  gave  alms  to  every  bird 
that  flew  or  hopped  in  the  Tuileries.  The  bird-lover  died 
in  June,  1918,  when  the  air  was  full  of  new  and  sinister 
wings;  and  Mr.  Housman  did  not  think  that  Henri  Pol 
could  have  approved  man’s  use  of  the  birds’  element.  Yet 
even  he — or  Mr.  Housman — might  have  noted  the  opening 
of  another  side  to  the  account  when  (as  The  Times  put  it) 
Perseus  soared  over  the  Khyber  and  swooped  down  to 
deliver. 

Italy  is  another  place  of  political  experimenting,  and  the 
new  order  there  has  definitely  included  the  Fascist 
organisation  as  a  recognised  part  of  the  State — very  much 
as  if  the  Ulster  Government  were  to  assign  functions  to  the 
Orange  order.  Or,  to  suggest  a  much  more  probable  con¬ 
sequence,  as  if  a  Labour  Government  should  allot  to  the 
trade  unions  a  part  in  the  machinery  of  government. 
Labour  men  do  not  like  II  Duce;  but  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  quote  the  example  of  his  policy  if  it  is  urged  against  a 
Labour  Government  that  it  takes  semi-official  counsel  with 
an  organisation  that  is  sectional,  not  national. 

Some  remarks  of  general  interest  about  the  future  of 
the  Labour  Party  were  made  when  Lord  Olivier  addressed 
the  University  Labour  Federation  at  Manchester  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  begin  with,  Lord  Olivier  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  Government,  what¬ 
ever  party  might  be  in  power,  to  protect  the  native  peoples, 
and  that  but  for  Government’s  control  “  the  natives  would 
have  been  eaten  up  by  the  independent  action  of  capitalist 
Europeans  and  private  adventurers.”  A  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood,  speaking  as  one 
of  Mr.  Ramsay  tMacDonald’s  followers,  said  that  the 
Labour  Party  must  “  trust  their  leaders,”  and  not  ask  for 
guarantees  of  this,  that  and  the  other.  “  If  people  feel  they 
cannot  trust  their  leaders,”  he  added,  “they  ought  to 
leave  the  movement.”  Some  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening,  for  instance  lately,  when  Mr.  Henderson  spoke 
in  Scotland,  suggest  that  the  “  movement  ”  ought  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  not  wait  for  dissidents  to  leave  it. 
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Those  who  can  remember  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Salvation  Army  are  a  little  astonished  to  find  the  whole 
newspaper  Press  convulsed  with  speculation  as  to  the 
question  of  its  control.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the 
fact  that  discussion  of  the  matter  proceeded  behind  closed 
doors,  and  that  closed  doors  are  a  challenge  to  curiosity, 
none  the  less  it  is  significant  that  this  association  should 
stir  so  wide  an  interest.  Apparently  the  dynastic  heredi¬ 
tary  principle  has  been  followed  till  now,  and  now  must 
be  departed  from.  General  Booth  the  Second  has  been 
deposed.  W’hoever  succeeds  to  the  leadership  will 
probably  feel  bound  to  maintain  one  notable  tradition.  I 
cannot  remember  to  have  heard  it  hinted  in  any  quarter  of 
these  islands  that  the  Salvation  Army  interfered  in  politics, 
for  good  or  ill. 

The  year  1928  carried  off  in  its  course  two  of  the  recog¬ 
nised  immortals  of  the  arts — Thomas  Hardy  and  Ellen 
Terry — and  with  them  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  author  of 
two  of  the  best  English  books  outside  of  what  is  called 
absurdly  “  pure  literature.”  It  made  also  a  formidable 
sweep  among  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  Great  War — 
Lord  Haig,  Lord  Oxford  and  the  German  Admiral  Scheer. 
But  already  1929  in  its  first  ten  days  runs  up  a  score 
against  it.  Marshal  Cadorna  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  died  within  one  week — two  “  famous  and  un¬ 
lucky  names.”  Truth  to  say,  few  of  us  in  this  country 
formed  any  clear  idea  of  the  Italian  general ;  but  the  Grand 
Duke  was  a  personality  that  always  connected  itself  with 
Tolstoy’s  most  likeable  portraits  of  the  Russian  officer. 
Few  armies  can  ever  have  been  better  furnished  with  per¬ 
sonnel,  both  in  the  officer  grades  and  in  the  ranks,  than 
was  the  Czar’s  in  1914,  and  none  was  ever  worse  served 
with  all  the  machinery  of  supply.  Valour  was  hamstrung 
by  peculation;  though  peculation  is  too  mild  a  word  for 
the  corruption  of  which  Rasputin  w^as  the  chief — and  he, 
it  seems,  chiefly  overthrew  the  Grand  Duke. 

It  would  be  unnatural  not  to  record  the  rejoicings  over 
the  issue  of  the  deciding  Test  Match.  After  two  events,  in 
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which  Australia  had  the  worst  of  the  luck  and  seemed  out¬ 
classed,  came  the  third,  in  which,  after  a  fine  struggle,  the 
elements  seemed  to  favour  the  home  side,  and  England 
went  in  to  get  332  runs  on  a  worn  wicket,  which  the  night 
had  deluged  with  rain.  Yet  the  first  pair  put  on  over  100 
runs,  and  Hobbs,  going  out  before  he  had  scored  50,  was 
yet  allowed  to  have  accomplished  one  of  the  great  feats 
of  his  long  career.  Nor  did  all  the  glory  go  to  the 
veterans.  Even  when  the  first  four  batsmen  had  piled 
up  most  of  the  necessary  runs  before  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  of,  others  found  difficulties,  and  till  the  last  half- 
hour  the  issue  was  in  doubt.  England  won  by  three 
wickets;  but  not  before  it  was  made  clear  that  Australia 
could  well  keep  up  its  end  against  perhaps  the  best  all¬ 
round  team  that  ever  went  on  that  errand. 

The  exhibition  of  Dutch  art  at  Burlington  House  has 
been  no  less  of  an  event  than  that  of  the  Flemings  in 
1927.  It  is  an  event  of  a  different  kind,  for  its  essence  lies 
in  the  full  representation  of  a  few  masters,  all  of  whom 
were  known  tolerably  \vell  to  the  most  casual  visitor  of 
galleries;  but  for  my  own  part  I  feel  that  I  never  really 
knew  Rembrandt  before,  and  that  for  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  chance  to  know  Frans  Hals;  and  that  ten  Vermeers 
make  a  new  revelation.  Setting  down  impressions  in  the 
roughest  way,  it  seems  that  one  should  try  to  see  Hals 
without  comparing  him  with  the  greater  master  who  makes 
his  work  look  thin  and  his  blacks  crude  and  bluish.  Yet 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  Hals  can  challenge  Rembrandt : 
in  the  second  gallery  are  two  small  heads  of  boys  laughing, 
and  Rembrandt  has  not  the  match  for  their  enchanting 
glee.  The  “  presumed  portrait  ”  of  Rembrandt’s  son  Titus 
is  very  charming,  but  it  has  not  such  vitality.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  one  ever  find  in  Rembrandt  life  spurting  out  of  the 
eyes  of  people  as  in  the  “  Portraits  of  a  Man  and  His 
Wife”  by  Frans  Hals  (lent  by  Amsterdam).  The  lady’s 
hand  is  on  the  shoulder  of  her  man,  and  her  face  glows 
with  proprietary  achievement. 

Also,  thin  or  not,  Frans  Hals  makes  the  bodies  of 
people  as  well  as  their  faces  express  them ;  he  catches  the 
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characteristic  silhouette.  Rembrandt,  as  a  rule,  uses  the 
body  only  to  give  weight  and  mass  to  his  composition, 
though  in  “  The  Lady  with  the  Fan  ”  (lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster)  the  quiet  figure  seems  to  be  withdrawing 
itself  a  little,  and  the  central  interest  is  focussed  on  the 
beauty  of  the  hands. 

Or  again,  as  in  the  King’s  “  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  we 
have  figures  which  express  the  utmost  of  an  emotion  by 
their  whole  gesture :  here  it  is  not  the  face  but  the  group 
of  bodies  that  swims  up  out  of  dimness.  Yet,  when  all  is 
said,  the  essential  Rembrandt  is  the  painter  of  the  massive 
old  Jew  who  sits  formidable  as  some  huge  spider  in  its 
web,  or  of  the  so-called  “  Portrait  of  a  Warrior,”  which 
shows  really  a  deeply  learned  army  leader  far  on  in  age, 
yet  keeping  the  poise  and  the  swiftness  of  a  younger 
man;  somehow  the  plume  balanced  from  his  headpiece 
carries  out  the  suggestion  of  springy  fibre.  Or,  perhaps, 
above  all  else,  Rembrandt  is  the  painter  of  beautiful 
young  men ;  one  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist  (again  lent  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster)  has  a  bloom  on  his  face  that 
is  not  effeminate ;  another  on  the  same  wall  (lent  by  Lord 
Faringdon)  is  sensitive  in  every  feature;  a  golden  air 
seems  to  move  about  his  head,  that  is  set  off  against  a 
black  having  tones  of  a  golden  brown  through  it. 

Then  there  is  Vermeer,  who  can  make  the  plain  wall 
behind  a  cook  at  her  work  more  exquisite  than  any  Ming 
pottery,  and  whose  picture  of  Delft  from  the  Rotterdam 
Canal  makes  every  other  landscape  in  the  gallery  look 
cold  and  joyless.  What  kind  of  glow  suffuses  this  master¬ 
piece  without  altering  perceptibly  any  neutral  tint,  it  is 
hard  to  determine.  Then  there  is  the  “  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Girl  ”  from  The  Hague,  whose  soft  mouth  is  parted  in 
actual  speech.  Why  did  Vermeer  alone  of  these  Dutch 
masters  use  blue  and  use  it  so  exquisitely? 

Over  and  above  the  work  of  these  great  men  and  their 
contemporaries,  there  is  display  of  primitives,  and  also  of 
moderns — Mauve,  the  three  Maris  brothers,  Bosboom  and 
Israels,  and  a  score  of  works  by  Van  Gogh,  to  be  seen  at  a 
second  visit  or  a  third. — All  the  world  has  been  very 
generous  to  this  Exhibition,  but  Holland  in  particular. 


SHAKESPEARE 

By  D  .  S.  Leonard 

I  LIKE  to  think  of  Shakespeare  as  a  boy 
Roaming  the  Stratford  woods  and  hazel  groves 
Welcoming  April  with  a  burst  of  joy — 

April,  the  earliest  of  his  youthful  loves  ! — 
Delighting  in  the  cuckoo-flowered  meadows — 
All  white  with  lady-smocks — and  mimicking 
The  cuckoo’s  cry — or  vainly  chasing  shadows 
But  capturing  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 

I  like  to  think  of  Shakespeare  as  a  man  : 

The  actor  playing  supremely  every  part; 

The  circumnavigator  who  could  span 
That  turbulent,  chartless  sea,  the  human  heart 
The  poet-dramatist  with  art  sublime 
Building  against  the  ravages  of  Time. 


THE  BELOVED  OF  THE  OTHER 

By  Paul  Ernst 
{Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall) 

Note. — Paul  Ernst,  who  is  a  candidate  for  this  year’s  Nobel 
prize,  in  this,  and  other  stories,  is  following  the  method  of  the 
Italian  writers  of  novelettes,  who,  as  he  says  in  a  prefatory  note, 
have  created  in  the  Italian  Conte  a  form  “  remarkable  for  having 
flourished  for  centuries  without  diminishing  in  popularity.”  His 
particular  model  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Amorcfse  dei 
Signori  accademici  incogniti,  published  in  the  17th  century,  and  he 
has  reproduced  the  light  artificiality  of  the  Italian  original. 

A  WEDDING  was  being  celebrated  in  a  well-known  Venetian  house. 
The  bride  was  the  only  daughter  of  her  parents,  who  were  eager 
to  render  the  joyful  event  memorable  for  the  young  couple,  and  their 
guests,  by  a  series  of  festivities  which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  them,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice. 

At  sunrise  a  procession  of  boats  set  out  on  the  Brenta  for  Padua. 
In  the  boats  the  wedding  party  was  distributed  in  pairs.  Each  lady 
had  her  cavalier.  On  the  bank,  daintily  decorated  ponies  towed  the 
boats  along,  red  and  yellow  ribbons  were  plaited  into  their  manes,  and 
little  silver  bells  round  their  necks  made  tinkling  music  as  they  tossed 
their  heads  beplumed  with  peacocks’  feathers  and  performed  their 
task  with  ease  and  gaiety.  Every  boat  had  a  sail  striped  with  red 
and  gold.  The  sails  caught  the  breeze  from  the  sea  and  made  the 
work  of  the  ponies  all  the  easier.  Rich  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
floor  and  seats  of  the  boats,  with  gold  fringes  dangling  into  the 
water.  All  the  company  were  dressed  like  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
but  in  silk,  velvet,  and  lace,  each  with  the  colours  of  his  family.  The 
long  crooks  of  the  shepherds  were  tipped  with  silver  and  shone  in  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Hair  was  curled  and  powdered,  and  made  a 
becoming  setting  for  happy,  healthy  young  faces.  In  the  back  part 
of  every  boat  was  a  band  of  musicians,  those  in  the  first  boats  led 
the  Gigues  and  Rondeaux,  while  those  behind  blew  wind  instru¬ 
ments  and  joined  in,  so  that  all  could  hear  what  was  being  played 
above  the  merry  tumult  of  chatter,  giggling  laughter,  and  silvery 
splash  of  the  rippling  water. 

Near  Padua  were  extensive  meadows  which  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  bride.  Here  the  boats  were  moored  at  a  suitable  place  and 
boards  thrown  out,  and  the  gentlemen  led  the  laughing,  sometimes 
shrieking  ladies  gracefully  on  to  firm  land.  After  the  party  had 
gone  a  little  distance  many  of  the  ladies  sat  down  to  rest  gracefully 
and  the  gentlemen  stretched  themselves  at  their  feet.  The  gentlemen 
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talked,  languished,  and  uttered  pretty  compliments;  one  or  other 
of  them  would  now  and  then  produce  a  flute  and  blow  a  charming 
tune.  Meanwhile,  a  long  table  was  decked  under  the  shady  trees 
at  the  side  of  the  farmhouse.  Country  dishes  were  prepared  and 
served.  .  .  .  Every  description  of  cheese  was  there;  butter,  pale 
gold,  patted  into  all  manner  of  shapes.  Honey  lay  in  the  comb  on 
brightly  painted  china  plates.  White  spongy  bread  was  piled  on 
wooden  dishes  with  artistically  carved  borders  of  wreaths  and  flowers. 
Milk,  in  bowls  of  white  and  brown  wood  with  glittering  metal  handles, 
stood  with  a  jug  by  it  to  pour  it  out.  At  last,  when  all  the  guests 
were  gathered  together — everyone  sat  down  to  eat. 

The  sun  by  this  time  was  high  and  hot.  The  company  finished 
their  rustic  meal  and  the  father  of  the  bride  rose  and  advised  all 
the  guests  to  wait  in  the  hall  and  apartments  of  the  roomy  country- 
house  till  the  hottest  hours  were  passed,  and  then  to  enjoy  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  This  everybody  was  inclined  to  do,  and  the  whole 
party  wandered  into  the  house. 

As  one  may  imagine,  most  of  the  gentlemen  desired  to  remain 
in  the  society  of  their  ladies,  but  there  were  some  ladies  who  declared 
they  were  tired  and  needed  sleep — perhaps  their  fatigue  arose  from 
not  having  the  young  gentleman  they  wanted.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  gentlemen  got  separated  from  their  partners,  who  were  thus 
obliged  to  retire  alone.  Anyhow,  it  happened  that  about  ten  young 
men  found  themselves  together  in  a  room,  not  knowing  exactly  how 
they  were  to  pass  the  two  or  three  hours  of  intense  heat.  After 
several  vain  attempts  to  sleep,  to  relate  good  stories,  to  play  pranks, 
to  whistle  or  sing  songs,  they  alighted  on  the  idea  of  starting  a  Bank 
and  beginning  to  gamble. 

So  they  gambled,  and  as  is  always  the  way,  everyone  wanted  to 
win.  First  one,  then  another,  found  a  means  of  secretly  accelerating 
his  luck.  When  this  was  noticed  there  was  an  outcry  and  he  who 
had  been  caught  cheating  had  to  give  back  his  winnings.  But  as 
one  was  not  always  caught,  so  one  continued  to  cheat  a  little,  and  it 
often  happened  that  the  very  person  who  had  cried  “  Cheat  ”  the 
loudest  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  caught  next  time. 

Among  the  gamblers  was  a  man  named  Odoardo,  who  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  cold-blooded  self-possession.  This  calm  and  collected 
youth  enjoyed  an  advantage  which  the  others  had  not  observed.  On 
the  wall  opposite  him  hung  a  mirror — awry — ^which  reflected  the  cards 
every  time  the  Bank  was  made.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Odoardo  in  the  course  of  the  game  always  won,  and  that 
the  others,  who  only  sometimes  won  and  oftener  lost,  by  degrees 
lost  all  their  money  to  Odoardo.  It  was  a  big  sum  altogether,  some¬ 
thing  like  ten  thousand  realen. 

Odoardo  had  never  intended  to  win  such  a  large  sum  and,  like  the 
others,  had  quite  involuntarily  allowed  a  joke  to  develop  into  a  serious 
affair.  Now  there  lay  in  front  of  him  on  the  table,  suddenly  as  it 
seemed,  a  huge  pile  of  gold,  while  the  rest  of  the  gamblers  had  nothing 
at  all  to  speak  of.  A  painful  embarrassment  overwhelmed  all  at 
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once  the  merry  party.  Not  one  of  the  youths  had  the  tact  and  presence 
of  mind  to  turn  off  the  awkward  situation  with  a  jest.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  were  poor  devils  tor  whom  the  loss  signified  a  great 
deal.  They  grew  embittered,  and  one  of  them  made  a  scathing 
remark  about  Odoardo ;  it  was  stupid,  but  not  too  stupid  to  let  pass 
with  a  laugh.  It  had  the  usual  effect  in  such  distinguished  circles, 
an  effect  which  can  easily  prove  fatal.  What  the  young  man  said 
was:  “  Luck  at  cards  doesn’t  always  mean  luck  in  arms.”  Uncon¬ 
sciously  Odoardo  may  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  his  unpleasant  position.  He  retorted  angrily,  drew  his  sword, 
and  before  the  others  could  interfere  Odoardo’s  opponent  lay  swim¬ 
ming  in  his  own  blood. 

The  severely  wounded  youth  was  laid  on  a  bed.  The  rest  crowded 
round  Odoardo  and  besought  him  to  fly  into  safety.  His  money  was 
stuffed  into  his  pockets ;  one  of  the  young  people  ran  to  the  river 
bank  and  unmoored  a  gondola,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  promised 
to  do  his  utmost  to  hush  up  the  affair. 

Odoardo  got  into  the  gondola  and  rowed  rapidly  up-stream  back 
to  Venice.  It  was  night  when  he  reached  his  father's  house,  fastened 
up  his  gondola,  drew  out  his  key,  and  in  the  darkness  climbed  the 
familiar  staircase  to  his  room.  Here  he  lit  a  silver  lantern  and  went 
to  put  his  money  away  in  a  chest,  from  which  he  drew  out  linen 
and  articles  of  clothing,  for  he  intended  to  go  straight  to  a  monastery, 
the  abbot  of  which  was  his  uncle,  there  to  await  in  safety  the  con¬ 
sequences,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  the  duel.  He  belonged  to  an 
aristocratic  family;  his  opponent,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  humble 
birth,  and  his  family  would  not  have  much  influence  in  bringing 
Odoardo  to  justice.  Thus  he  felt  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  was  in 
excellent  spirits.  The  delightful  excursion  of  the  early  morning,  the 
Arcadian  festivities,  the  excitement  of  winning  at  cards  and  in  combat, 
the  flight  up  the  river  in  the  evening,  all  had  combined  to  give  him 
that  confidence  which  a  healthy,  strong,  and  lively  young  man 
naturally  feels  in  his  powers. 

As  he  moved  now  noiselessly  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  room 
he  heard  suddenly  a  gentle  breathing  proceeding  from  his  bed.  The 
bed  was  hung  with  costly  silken  curtains.  He  drew  one  aside  and 
beheld  a  beautiful  girl  lying,  very  slightly  clothed  because  of  the 
intense  heat,  sound  asleep  in  his  bed.  One  arm  supported  her  lovely 
little  head.  Long  eyelashes  shaded  her  cheeks,  her  breast  rose  and 
fell  with  her  breathing,  and  her  right  hand  lay  on  her  heart.  He 
started  back  and  nearly  let  his  light  fall  on  the  ground.  Then  he  held 
the  curtain  a  little  higher  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  stared  and 
stared,  as  if  enchanted  by  the  lovely  picture  of  the  sleeping  girl. 

How  long  he  stood  there  who  can  say?  Perhaps  only  a  very 
short  time,  for  at  such  moments  when  all  our  senses  are  on  the  alert 
we  live  through  so  much  that  we  lose  all  count  of  time.  The  bedroom 
of  his  parents  was  next  to  his,  only  a  door  separated  him  from 
them.  He  heard  his  father  speaking  and  walking  heavily  up  and 
down.  Suddenly  he  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  standing  there  in 
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contemplation  of  a  nearly  naked  sleeping  girl.  He  put  out  the  light 
and  went  softly  out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs  to  his  gondola,  and 
rowed  rapidly  to  the  monastery. 

He  got  from  his  uncle  the  lecture  which  he  expected  and  to  which 
he  listened  absently.  Then  he  was  given  good  things  to  eat  and 
wine  to  drink,  for  Brothers  Cook  and  Butler  looked  after  the  nephew 
of  their  Lord  Abbot  with  attentive  tenderness.  Finally  he  stretched 
out  his  limbs  in  a  comfortable,  soft  bed.  The  image  of  the  young 
girl  in  his  room  at  home  floated  before  his  eyes  till  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  to  memories  of  the  nocturnal  beauty. 
He  besieged  his  uncle  with  all  sorts  of  questions  which  the  abbot 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  for  the  young  man  was  shy  of  relating 
how  he  had  found  a  beautiful  girl  reposing  gracefully  in  his  bed ;  so 
he  could  get  no  light  thrown  on  the  adventure.  Meanwhile  his 
father  had  been  informed  of  his  son’s  duel,  and  came  to  the  monastery 
to  enquire  particulars  of  the  quarrel. 

News  had  come  from  Padua  that  his  opponent’s  wounds  were  not 
dangerous,  so  the  old  gentleman  went  to  the  magistrates  and  to  the 
relations  of  the  wounded  youth  to  try  to  put  things  right.  The 
youth  had  applied  for  a  position  in  the  State,  and  Odoardo’s  father’s 
influence  could  help  him  to  procure  it,  and,  after  all,  he  had  provoked 
the  dispute  which  ended  in  bloodshed. 

Towards  evening  news  came  that  Odoardo  might  venture  to  show 
himself  in  the  streets.  So  he  took  leave  of  his  uncle,  and  Brother 
Cook  pressed  into  his  hand  a  packet  well  done  up.  It  was  a  rich 
pastry  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  supper  in  the  evening.  He 
put  it  impatiently  into  his  pouch  and  hurried  out  through  the 
monastery  gates. 

A  gondolier  was  there  eager  to  be  engaged,  and  he  rowed  him  at 
express  speed  to  his  home.  He  sprang  up  the  stairs  and  rushed 
into  his  mother’s  room.  In  the  window-seat,  sitting  opposite  his 
mother,  busy  with  her  embroidery  which  she  dropped  in  her  lap 
to  look  at  him,  was  the  heroine  of  his  bedroom.  His  mother  thought 
his  joy  at  seeing  the  young  lady  was  meant  for  her,  and  flew  into 
his  arms.  The  girl  looked  on,  blushing,  for  she  naturally  felt  that  she 
had  something  to  do  with  the  youth’s  excitement. 

It  seemed  that  the  beautiful  stranger  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and 
was  called  Julie.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a  servant  a  fire  had 
broken  out  in  her  parents’  house,  and  the  young  girl  had  come  for 
a  few  days’  stay  with  Odoardo’s  mother  till  the  damage  done  by  the 
fire  in  her  home  had  been  repaired. 

Odoardo  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  making  himself 
agreeable.  He  sat  with  the  ladies,  held  the  skein  of  wool  which 
the  fair  one  was  winding,  stretched  a  canvas  for  her  on  the  embroidery 
frame,  and  moved  chairs  and  footstools  to  the  position  they  were 
required  to  be  in.  He  told  amusing  stories  and  talked  of  his  plans 
for  the  future.  His  mother  knew  that  all  this  was  done  for  Julie’s 
sake,  for  her  alone  he  would  not  have  exerted  himself  so  chivalrously ; 
still,  she  enjoyed  his  attentions  and  felt  proud  of  her  handsome,  attrac  • 
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tive  son.  She  laughed  when  the  young  people  laughed,  and  felt  so 
youthful  in  entering  into  their  fun  that  she  could  almost  fancy  herself 
a  friend  rather  than  the  young  man's  mother. 

Julie  was  gay  and  friendly,  though  far  from  wishing  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  admirer  even  in  being  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  situation.  Her  behaviour  was  simply  that  of  a 
young  girl  whose  heart  is  not  in  question  when  a  young  man  pays 
her  certain  attentions  which  she  feels  she  hasn’t  the  right  nor  is  it 
her  duty  to  reject.  The  alterations  in  Julie’s  home  were  completed 
quicker  than  was  expected;  perhaps  Odoardo’s  advances  were  the 
cause  of  their  rapid  completion.  Anyhow,  Julie  left  the  house  of 
Odoardo’s  parents  and  went  back  to  her  own.  Odoardo  thought 
that  he  now  had  the  right  to  show  Julie  further  attentions. 

It  was  exquisite  spring  weather ;  the  nights  were  lit  by  a  full  and 
silver  moon  which  shone  on  quiet  canals  and  silent  palaces.  Near 
Julie’s  house  was  a  small  garden  laid  out  on  the  top  of  a  high  wall, 
from  which  a  Spanish  lilac  trained  to  grow  as  a  tree  was  in  full 
blossom  and  sent  down  an  entrancing  perfume.  Odoardo  sat  in  the 
gondola,  his  oars  shipped,  and  sang  to  his  guitar  a  love  song  which 
he  had  composed  himself  for  Julie.  All  the  windows  in  her  house 
were  unresponsive.  But  he  did  not  expect  her  to  open  one ;  it  was 
enough  to  think  that  Julie  was  lying  awake  in  her  bed  listening  to 
him.  He  pictured  her  as  he  had  first  seen  her,  and  a  thrill  of 
happiness  and  longing  ran  through  him  as  he  thought  that  his  tender 
notes  penetrated  to  her  heart. 

But  things  were  quite  different  with  Julie  from  what  he  imagined. 
Julie  loved  and  was  beloved  by  another,  and  was  perfectly  content 
and  at  peace  in  her  love,  so  that  all  his  wooing  was  thrown  away. 
No  emotion  awakened  in  her,  only  embarrassment  that  she  didn’t 
see  the  way  out  of.  It  is  true  that  she  lay  in  her  bed  and  listened 
to  Odoardo’s  song,  but  it  didn’t  touch  her  heart  in  the  least,  and 
she  asked  herself  if  she  had  not  been  to  blame  in  her  conduct  while 
in  the  house  of  Odoardo’s  parents;  ought  she  not  to  have  from  the 
beginning  destroyed  all  hope?  She  reproached  herself  that  she  hadn’t, 
for  a  noble  woman’s  heart  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  torments  of  an 
unhappy  lover. 

Again  she  reflected  how  modest  his  homage  had  been,  that  there 
had  been  nothing  that  could  be  really  called  love-making,  and  that 
it  might  have  looked  like  vanity  or  coquetry  if  she  had  interpreted 
his  conduct  as  courtship.  Thus  she  was  torn  this  way  and  that 
between  anxieties  and  self-reproach,  and  scolded  herself  while 
Odoardo  rowed  blissfully  homewards  through  the  moonlit  canals. 

Not  far  from  Julie’s  house  was  another  house  in  which  lived  a  girl 
of  aristocratic  birth,  too,  a  little  younger  than  Julie.  Her  name  was 
Ermine,  and  she  had  only  just  bloomed  into  womanhood.  She,  too, 
had  heard  Odoardo’s  song,  and  had  pulled  aside  the  curtains  and 
seen  the  singer  with  his  guitar  sitting  in  his  gondola  and  looking  up 
at  the  windows. 

When  one  is  Ermine’s  age  the  whole  world  seems  to  exist  for  love 
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and  nothing  but  love.  Such  a  young  girl  is  like  a  rosebud,  just  un¬ 
folding,  that  can  think,  if  it  thinks  at  all,  of  nothing  but  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  in  the  branches  overhead,  which  song  is,  of  course, 
meant  for  the  rosebud’s  ears  alone,  and  the  night  and  the  whole 
world  belong  to  the  rosebud  and  the  nightingale.  Ermine  could  only 
think  that  Odoardo  must  have  seen  her,  perhaps  the  last  time  that 
she  had  been  at  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  had  composed  the  serenade  on  purpose  to  sing  it  to 
her.  When  a  maiden  cherishes  these  thoughts  without  any  particular 
sentiment  in  her  heart  of  love,  passion  flames  up  within  her  whether 
she  will  or  no.  What  could  she  see  of  Odoardo  from  behind  a  curtain 
in  the  moonlight?  Perhaps  she  felt  more  than  she  saw,  perhaps 
what  passed  within  her  was  quite  independent  of  the  outer  world. 
Enough  that  tenderest  feelings  towards  the  singer  flooded  the  inno¬ 
cent  child’s  soul,  her  great  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  looked 
up  at  the  star-studded  sky  which  was  visible  in  small  strips  above 
her  and  folded  her  hands  in  a  prayer  of  thankfulness. 

Odoardo  came  again  the  next  night  and  the  next,  and  came  nearer 
than  he  had  come  the  first  time  to  Julie’s  house  in  his  gondola,  and 
he  sang,  and  the  two  girls  listened  to  the  song  with  their  different 
feelings. 

On  the  youthful  Ermine,  however,  the  effect  of  newly  awakened 
passion  worked  too  strongly ;  it  was  more  than  her  maidenly  strength 
could  bear,  as  she  was  still  hardly  developed  out  of  childhood.  She 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  new  sensations  which 
possessed  her.  Slender  and  delicate,  with  a  complexion  of  lilies  and 
roses  and  thick,  fair  hair,  she  became  pale  and  sickly  and  complained 
of  headaches. 

Her  parents,  who  loved  their  child  passionately,  were  alarmed, 
and  at  once  took  measures  to  preserve  her  health.  Besides  their 
palace  in  Venice  they  had  a  small  house  at  Murano,  at  the  back 
of  which  was  a  charming  flower  garden.  Here  they  resolved  to  take 
Ermine  and  to  leave  her  in  the  care  of  an  aunt,  the  sister  of  her 
mother.  This  aunt  had  looked  after  her  when  she  was  quite  little. 
For  Ermine  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  the  mother 
had  her  hands  full,  especially  as  the  other  children  were  boys  who, 
as  is  well  known,  with  their  bloody  noses,  tom  garments,  objections 
to  washing  and  other  misdemeanours  give  much  more  trouble  than 
the  quieter  and  more  tractable  girls. 

Meanwhile  Julie  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell  her  admirer  that 
all  his  hopes  were  vain,  and  to  break  it  to  him  as  gently  as  possible. 

One  evening  when  Odoardo  came,  as  usual,  in  his  gondola  she 
stood  wrapped  in  a  shawl  at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  motioned  the 
astonished  lover  to  come  to  her.  In  joyous  excitement  he  anchored 
his  gondola  with  trembling  hands  to  a  stake  and  sprang  out.  He 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  but  in  beseeching  tones  that 
petrified  him  she  told  him  to  follow  her  into  a  small  apartment  lighted 
by  an  oil  lamp  where  an  old  woman  sat  knitting. 

She  said,  "  Leave  us,  grannie,  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
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this  gentleman  in  your  little  room.”  The  old  dame  rose  obediently, 
took  up  her  knitting  and  went. 

Now  Julie,  taking  Odoardo's  hands  in  hers,  began :  “I  reproach 
myself  bitterly,  Odoardo,  that  I  have  not  told  you  before  what  to-day 
I  must  tell  you.  I  like  and  respect  you,  and  maybe  if  I  had  known 
you  sooner  things  would  be  different,  for  every  girl  is  proud  to  be 
loved  and  can  value  a  lover.  But  you  must  forgive  me  when  I  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  gift  of  your  heart,  for  I 
have  already  become  secretly  betrothed.” 

Odoardo  reeled,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to  steady  him.  White 
to  the  lips,  he  said,  smiling,  "  Don’t  be  afraid.  I  am  not  going  to 
faint.  It  was  only  a  sudden  feeling  of  giddiness.”  Then  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  short,  dark  hair,  and  went  on:  ”  It  is  my  place 
to  ask  your  pardon,  for  as  the  affair  stands  my  attentions  must  have 
been  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  you,  and  especially  I 
feel  how  difficult  you  must  have  found  it  to  speak  and  tell  me  the 
truth.  But  I  am  sure  that  in  your  goodness  and  generosity  you  will 
allow  that  I  have  made  love  to  you  in  the  same  innocence  as  that 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  been  silent.  You  have  no  reason  to 
reproach  yourself.  You  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  I  will  only 
ask  one  favour  of  you  now.  You  will  understand  at  once  that  it  is 
nothing  unworthy  of  your  noble  nature  to  grant.  All  I  want  is  to 
know  the  name  of  your  lover  so  that  I  may  become  his  friend  and 
hear  about  you  from  him.” 

Julie  shook  her  head.  "  I  will  tell  you  his  name  rather  than  you 
should  think  me  mistrustful  if  I  didn’t.  But  I  entreat  you  not  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  my  lover.  That  would  be  too  much  for  you 
to  bear.” 

Then  she  told  him  that  the  name  of  her  lover  was  Ippolito,  and 
continued :  "I  know  how  sincere  and  deep  is  your  love  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  feel  for  you  all  I  may  feel.  That  is,  of  course,  little 
enough.  At  least  so  it  will  seem  to  you  now.  But  you  will  get 
over  your  love,  and  afterwards  you  may  be  glad  that  you  will  always 
have  a  sister  in  me.” 

Odoardo  stooped,  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  imprinted  on  it  a 
long  kiss  in  which  he  expressed  his  reverence  and  gratitude. 

Julie’s  dress  was  fastened  on  the  shoulder  with  a  pin  in  the  head 
of  which  was  set  a  very  beautiful  antique  intaglio,  a  dancing  satyr, 
blowing  a  flute.  Odoardo  wore  a  ring  on  his  finger  also  set  with 
a  cameo.  He  drew  off  the  ring  and  handed  it  to  Julie.  "  Now  that 
you  have  sworn  to  be  sisterly  to  me,”  he  said,  ”  I  beg  you  to  let  us 
exchange  gifts.  Take  this  ring;  my  great-grandfather  gave  it  to  me 
the  first  time  I  left  my  parental  home.  Give  me  instead  your  pin 
to  wear  in  my  vest  somewhere  near  my  heart,  as  you  will  wear  my 
ring.’’ 

Julie  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  said:  "The  pin  is  one  of 
Ippolito’s  presents.  But  I  will  give  it  to  you.” 

She  unfastened  the  pin  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  ring  she  slipped 
on  her  finger.  Odoardo  kissed  the  pin,  and  placed  it  outside  his 
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jerkin.  Then  he  bowed  and  took  his  leave.  He  left  the  house, 
unchained  his  barque  and  rowed  home. 

At  that  time  several  distinguished  families  had  country-seats  at 
Murano.  Odoardo’s  parents  owned  there  a  small  palace  with  garden 
quite  close  to  Ermine’s  house.  The  day  after  the  events  just  recorded 
Odoardo  told  his  mother  that  he  would  like  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
in  Murano  to  study  there  undisturbed.  The  house  was  ready,  the 
steward  and  his  wife  kept  it  in  order  and  tended  the  garden.  So 
Odoardo  was  able  without  any  difficulties  to  migrate  there  with  his 
books  and  a  few  clothes. 

Nobody  knew  anything  about  the  love  affair  between  Julie  and 
Ippolito,  because  it  was  the  intention  of  Ippolito’s  parents  to  marry 
their  son  to  Ermine,  who  was  his  cousin.  He  had  half  confessed  to 
his  mother  that  he  was  in  love  with  someone  else,  and  she  had  half 
guessed  it,  too,  and  would  have  fallen  in  with  her  son’s  choice  if  it 
had  been  possible,  but  his  father  held  to  his  plan  on  account  of  money. 
Ippolito  had  five  brothers,  and  his  future  inheritance  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  bring  up  a  family.  Ermine,  it  is  true,  belonged, 
too,  to  a  numerous  family,  but  her  unmarried  aunt  was  very  wealthy 
and  had  made  Ermine  her  heir.  Ippolito  knew  that  Julie  was  not 
so  well  off  as  his  father  would  desire  for  him,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  not  mentioned  Julie’s  name  to  his  parents.  His  prospects 
would  have  been  hopeless  if  he  had  not  had  an  ambitious  plan  on 
hand  which  was  to  obtain  an  advantageous  post  as  Governor  in 
one  of  the  distant  countries  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Venice. 

It  happened  that  on  the  very  day  that  Odoardo  moved  to  Murano 
Ippolito  had  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Governor  of  Candia,  and 
had  been  calling  on  influential  personages  in  order  to  get  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  the  post,  and  he  was  not  without  favourable 
expectations. 

But  the  chief  person  was  Odoardo’s  father,  and  this  raised  an 
important  obstacle,  because  he  had  been  told  that  the  latter  wanted 
to  procure  the  Governorship  for  his  own  son. 

Ippolito,  to  please  his  parents,  intended  to  call  on  his  cousin  at 
Murano  and  enquire  after  her  health.  As  he  came  to  the  house  he 
met  Odoardo,  who  had  just  been  arranging  his  rooms  and  giving 
directions  to  a  carpenter  to  run  him  up  some  bookshelves.  Odoardo 
knew  Ippolito,  and  was  pleased  to  see  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 
his  successful  rival  in  love,  but  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  rival 
candidate  for  the  vacant  Governorship.  Ippolito  on  his  side  knew 
nothing  of  Odoardo’s  love  for  Julie,  but  he  was  aware  of  his  father’s 
intention  of  procuring  him  the  post  of  Governor  of  Candia. 

Thus  Odoardo  was  in  a  friendly  humour.  Julie’s  frankness  and 
his  own  noble  soul  made  him  generously  disposed  to  the  whole  world. 

Ippolito,  on  the  other  hand,  was  embittered  and  pessimistic,  not 
because  he  had  a  worse  disposition  than  Odoardo,  but  his  plans 
depended  on  a  small  external  matter,  and  if  they  went  awry  his  soul, 
instead  of  being  exalted  by  misfortune,  would  sink  into  still  bitterer 
despondency. 
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As  Odoardo  came  up  to  him  with  a  genial  smile  and  held  out  his 
hand,  he  thought  to  himself;  “The  affair  is  concluded;  Odoardo 
has  got  the  post  ” ;  and  he  interpreted  his  good  humour,  if  not  as 
triumph,  as  a  kind  of  self-satisfaction  at  having  worsted  his  com¬ 
petitors.  In  this  depressed  state  of  mind  he  saw  the  cameo  which 
he  had  given  Julie  as  a  token  of  his  love  worn  by  Odoardo  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  heart. 

Beside  himself  with  wrath,  he  cried:  “Where  did  you  get  that 
cameo?" 

Odoardo  understood  his  emotion,  but  with  the  calm  assurance  of 
a  blameless  conscience,  and  wishing  to  make  friends  with  Ippolito, 
he  replied  in  a  friendly  way:  “From  Julie!”  and  was  going  to 
take  his  arm  and  tell  him  the  whole  story  when  the  infuriated  Ippo¬ 
lito,  who  now  thought  he  had  lost  both  his  love  and  the  post,  drew 
his  sword  and  cried:  “  Defend  yourself,  you  miserable  scoundrel!" 

And  Odoardo  was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword,  too,  in  self-defence ; 
as  he  parried  the  attack  he  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  Ippolito,  his 
enemy’s  onslaught  became  more  and  more  fierce.  And  as  Ippolito’s 
one  idea  was  to  kill  Odoardo — whose  one  thought  was  to  justify  him¬ 
self — it  naturally  happened  that  finally  a  thrust  from  Ippolito  wounded 
Odoardo  so  severely  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  he  lay  there,  his  face  deathly  white,  his  eyes  shut  and  blood 
trickling  from  his  wound  on  to  the  dusty  road,  Ippolito  awoke  to  a 
consciousness  of  what  he  had  done.  They  were  just  in  front  of 
Ermine’s  garden  gate.  Quick  as  thought  Ippolito  opened  the  gate, 
carried  Odoardo  into  the  garden,  laid  him  on  the  path  and  called 
out  to  Ermine  that  she  must  come  and  bandage  the  wounded  man 
before  he  bled  to  death,  and  then  he  ran  to  fetch  a  doctor. 

Ermine  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  box-bordered  path, 
between  the  flower-beds.  She  had  paused  before  a  tall  lily  and  gazed 
into  its  white  chalice  which  was  powdered  with  gold  dust  from  the 
antenna ;  she  had  contemplated  the  swelling  buds  of  a  tea-rose  and 
could  see  the  red  of  the  petals  through  the  green  cup ;  and  all  the 
time  she  was  thinking  of  Odoardo 's  evening  song  to  which  she  could 
no  longer  listen,  and  even  wondered  if  she  might  dare  to  tell  the 
beloved  her  new  address,  for,  beyond  looking  down  at  him  from 
behind  the  window  curtains,  she  had  no  other  relations  with  him. 

And  then  Ippolito  wrenched  open  the  garden-gate  and  dragged  in 
the  unconscious,  wounded  man.  Ermine  uttered  a  faint  scream  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  heart,  but  when  she  saw  this  was  a  case  in  which 
her  help  was  needed,  she  hastened  to  the  spot  where  Odoardo  lay. 

She  saw  a  clenched  hand,  white  as  wax,  trickling  blood,  a  black 
jerkin  stained  with  blood  and  dust.  Over  the  face  of  the  wounded 
man  was  pulled  a  hat  with  a  sweeping  plume.  She  knelt  down  beside 
the  prostrate  figure,  removed  the  hat  and  saw  the  pale,  transparent 
features,  the  closed  eyes  and  long  eyelashes — Odoardo’s  face.  For  a 
moment  she  felt  as  if  the  world  was  sinking  around  her,  as  if  nothing 
was  there  but  herself.  She  bit  her  lips  till  they  bled,  to  prevent  being 
overcome  by  a  swoon.  Then  she  slashed  the  wounded  man’s  jerkin 
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open  with  the  scissors  which  hung  from  her  girdle  with  her  reticule 
and  bunch  of  keys,  cut  away  the  shirt  underneath,  and  there  was  the 
white  naked  breast  with  blood  welling  from  a  gash  round  which  the 
flesh  was  swollen  and  blue.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  folded  it  and 
pressed  it  gently  on  the  wound.  Then  she  laid  the  pieces  of  the  rent 
shirt  together,  and  as  the  blood  soon  saturated  the  handkerchief  she 
laid  the  linen  pieces  on  top  and  pressed  them  firmly ;  but  these,  too, 
were  soon  dyed  with  blood. 

Then  Ippolito  arrived  with  the  surgeon.  Ermine  might  have  gone, 
but  she  preferred  to  stay.  She  laid  the  head  of  the  wounded  man  in 
her  lap  while  the  surgeon  removed  the  blood-saturated  linen  and 
examined  the  wound  with  a  steel  instrument. 

Odoardo  with  a  sigh  opened  his  eyes,  and  Ippolito,  weeping,  kneeled 
beside  him.  “You  may  have  Julie,  you  may  have  the  post,”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Only  don’t  die — I  will  let  you  have  everything  if  only 
you  will  live,  else  I  shall  be  a  cowardly  murderer.” 

“  Julie,”  murmured  the  wounded  man,  smiling  blissfully,  and  again 
he  closed  his  eyes. 

Ermine’s  heart  stood  still.  "  Hold  me  or  I  shall  faint  and  let  his 
head  fall,”  she  cried  to  Ippolito. 

He  sprang  up  from  his  knees  and  held  her  while  the  surgeon  con¬ 
tinued  attending  to  the  wound.  He  brought  a  pail  of  water  from  the 
road,  cleansed  the  wound  and  arranged  the  bandages  properly.  ”  It 
is  nothing  serious,”  he  said ;  "  the  shock  was  the  worst.’’ 

“  He  will  live?”  asked  Ermine,  casting  up  her  eyes.  “  Thank 
God!  ” 

Now  the  aunt  appeared  on  the  scene.  She  helped,  questioned, 
scolded.  Ippolito  in  his  crushed  state  of  mind  told  everything. 

He  loved  Julie  and  believed  himself  beloved,  he  said.  “  I  thought 
that  Julie  loved  me,  but  now  I  will  give  her  up.” 

Odoardo,  with  eyes  still  closed,  shook  his  head.  Ermine  clasped 
her  hands  convulsively  on  her  breast.  The  steward  and  his  wife  were 
sent  for  and  brought  a  stretcher  on  which  the  wounded  youth  was  laid. 
They  carried  him  carefully  into  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed.  Ermine 
refused  to  leave  the  bedside  and  Ippolito  stayed  in  the  room. 

In  a  few  hours  Odoardo  himself  was  able  to  speak.  He  told  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  Julie.  Ippolito  replied  by  telling  of  his 
plans.  Odoardo  promised  to  retire  in  his  favour.  His  friend  should 
lead  home  his  bride.  Ippolito  shed  tears  of  gratitude  and  kissed  the 
cold,  drooping  hand  of  the  man  whom  he  had  wanted  to  kill. 

Long  weeks  on  a  sick  bed  followed  for  Odoardo.  His  parents  came, 
and  Ermine  had  declared  to  them  her  unalterable  determination  to 
nurse  the  patient.  Her  parents  and  aunt  tried  their  utmost  to  reason 
with  the  enthusiastic  young  creature,  for  at  that  time  it  was  unheard 
of  for  a  girl  to  act  as  sick  nurse  to  a  young  gallant. 

What  passed  now  in  Odoardo’s  thoughts?  What  of  his  love  for 
Julie?  Who  can  say  exactly  what  passion  is?  Was  he  in  love  with 
Julie  when  he  took  the  jewelled  pin  from  her  hand  and  stepped  into  his 
gondola?  Was  the  feeling  which  he  had  entertained  for  her  pre- 
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viously  love,  or  something  else?  Curiosity,  perhaps,  to  know  what 
lay  behind  the  closed  eyes  of  the  girl  he  had  found  asleep  in  his 
bed?  Had  all  inner  excitement  been  laid  to  rest  within  him  when 
Julie  told  him  Ippolito  was  her  lover  and  promised  to  be  a  sister  to 
him?  Not  by  her  words  themselves,  but  by  the  sisterly  way  in  which 
she  had  spoken  them?  And  is  it  possible  to  love  one’s  sister  as  one’s 
beloved?  Did  Odoardo  not  know  that  the  bow  had  only  snapped  on 
his  meeting  with  Ippolito,  and  that  perhaps  what  he  had  said  later 
on  his  sick-bed  was  inspired  by  the  belief  that  he  still  loved  Julie? 

But  now  there  lay  Odoardo  in  a  room  in  the  little  palace  at 
Murano,  and  Ermine  sat  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  She  had  a  piece 
of  lacework  in  her  hand  and  covmted  her  stitches,  only  moving  her 
lips.  The  shutters  of  the  windows  were  closed  and  through  the 
chinks  sunbeams  found  their  way  into  the  room,  and  fresh  air.  He 
lay  still  with  closed  eyes  and  a  strange  new  melody  hummed  in  his 
blood,  awakening  in  his  veins  and  in  his  ears.  Behind  his  shut 
eyes  he  saw  a  warm,  deep  red  rose  colour;  he  knew  that  Ermine 
sat  beside  him,  and  a  glow  of  intense  happiness  thrilled  his  senses. 

Then  he  sighed  in  his  deep  contentment.  Ermine  let  her  work 
fall  in  her  lap  and  glanced  at  him,  smiling  happily,  unconscious  of 
everything  else  in  the  world  beside.  Both  had  the  same  feeling. 
They  were  like  parents  who  watch  their  child  at  play,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  their  love  in  whom  they  are  united.  They  don’t  know 
what  it  is  they  feel,  because  we  only  know  what  is  unnatural,  never 
what  is  natural. 

So  he  whispered,  “  Ermine.”  She  bent  down  to  him  and  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow  beside  his  and  her  tears  began  to  flow.  And 
then  they  both  shed  tears — tears  of  happiness. 
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